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April-time is over, with the budding of 
the trees, 
June-time coming, with the humming of 
the bees. 
Life is fast unfolding, 
Giny builders moulding, 
Every moment holding happiness to seize. 


Crushed, bewildered, baffled in the silence 
of the may, 
Youder friend is missing all the glory 
of the day. 
You, with vision brightened, 
With spirit bravely heightened, 
Lead him back unfrightened to the hope 
that comes in May. 
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secured only in a large school. 


18 E. 41st Street 











THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, INCORPORATED 


(Formerly The New York School for the Hard of Hearing, Inc.) 
FOR THE ADULT DEAFENED 


Private atid Class Instruction. Day and evening Practise Classes. Practise Department. Lectures 
to lip-readers two days each week. Normal training course, and post-graduate normal courses 
throughout the year. Lip-Reading lessons in French by the author of the French version of Lip- 
Reading: Principles and Practise. All the advantages of the small school, plus the advantages to be 


Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal 





Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 











New York City 





























Lip-Reading: Principles and Practise, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price 


$2.50 net. The most widely used text-book on lip-reading. 





SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask, Principal. 


Oakland Branch, Federal Bldg., 16th and Broadway, 
Oakland. 


Authorized to give Normal Training Course for 
teachers and to award diploma of Nitchie School 
of Lip-Reading in New York. ¢ 

Medal of Honor, Department of Education— 
Panama Pacific International Exposition, 1915. 

Gold Medal Diploma — California Industries 
Land Show, 19109. F 

Instruction private and in class. Special op- 
portunities for individual practise. Day and 
Evening Practise Classes. Class in Current Events 
for advanced pupils. 


406 GEARY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Boston School of Lip-Reading 


NITCHIE METHOD 
Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class. 
MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 
Nitchie Method 
543 Andrus Building 





Minneapolis, Minn, 





603 Story Bidg., Broadway at Sixth, LOS ANGELES, Calif. 


Private Instruction 





Los Angeles and Pasadena Schools of Lip-Reading 


MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, PRINCIPAL 
Faculty of six Instructors, Voice Correction Department, Special Practise Department, 
Grammar and High School studies taught by Lip-Reading. Advanced Class on Wednesdays. 
The principal is authorized to give teacher’s training course and award the Nitchie Diploma. 


512 Chamber of Commerce, PASADENA, Calif. 


Small classes when practicable 








CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING | 


EvIzABETH R. PoINDEXTER CoRALIE N. KENFIELD 


Normal Course Private Lessons Small Classes 
Speech Defects Corrected Voice Improvement 
915 SHREVE Bri_DING San Francisco, CAL. 
Berkeley Branch, 1 Wright Bldg., Berkeley, Calif. 
SYRACUSE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Nitchie Method 
Private Lessons. Conversation Classes. 
Miss EvizasetH G. De Lany, A. B. 
7il Oswego St. Syracuse, N. Y. 








Central Institute for the Deaf 


Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 
Normal! Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
to the Adult Deaf 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 





MRS. A. B. N. MOSS 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 
Correction of Defects in Speech and Hearing 
6017 Enright Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss ELIzABETH Branb, Principal 





Normal Graduate, New York School for Hard-of-Hearing 
Private Lessons Class Work 
NITCHIE METHOD USED 


HicHLanp Burtpine, East Lrserty, 





PirtsspurGH, Pa. | 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
Kessler School of Lip-Reading 


Private lessons. Small classes. Practise Department. 
Normal course. 
Emma B. Kesscer, A. B., 203 No. 20th Street. 








‘Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Small Classes 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 


Normal graduate of the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing 


102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 














LYNCHBURG SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Miss JAEN KINNIER, A.B. 
Normal Graduate of New York School for Hard of Hearing 
601 Washington Street, Lynchburg, Va. 





HOUSTON SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
MISS LAURA A. DAVIES 
Normal Graduate New York School for the Hard of Hearing 
1610 Webster Avenue HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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DEVOTED TO 
SPEECH-READING, SPEECH, AND HEARING 


Published Monthly in the Interests of Better Speech, Better Hearing, and Speech-Reading, 
by the Volfa Bureau, 35th Street and Volta Place, Washington, D. C. 


“I hold every man a debtor to his profession, from the which, as men of course do seek to receive counte- 
nance and profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor themselves, by way of amends, to be a help and ornament 
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HOW A MOTHER TAUGHT HERSELF TO TRAIN HER 
DEAF CHILD * 


By BERTHA L. BARTLETT 


Epiror1AL ForEworp.—The success that has attended the efforts of Mrs. H. N. Bartlett 
in training and teaching her deaf daughter, who lost her hearing in early infancy, appeared 
to the Editor to be so worthy of record as an encouragement to other mothers of deaf chil- 
dren that he requests her to prepare an account for publication. In reply she sent the fol- 
lowing personal letter, which we present just as it came to us and which we hope every 
mother of a little deaf child will read. Mrs. Bartlett not only subscribed for THe VoitTa 
Review and purchased a score or more of books, but secured all back numbers of THE 
Voita Review that contained articles that would prove helpful in voice or speech work. If 
other mothers would only do likewise they might be able to write as did Mrs. Bartlett in 
one of her letters: “On reading the first copy of THE Votta Review I[ realized that Winni- 
fred must laugh and babble naturally and be encouraged in doing so, until I knew just what 
to do for her, and thus we succeeded in keeping her natural voice.” And other mothers 
should remember how carefully and continuously Mrs. Bartlett worked to develop what little 
hearing she believed her child had, even after the physicians said there was no hearing. D. 











DO NOT wonder that mothers be- 
. come discouraged in training their 
deaf children. It does take a long time 
and much patient work to get results, par- 
ticularly at first, when we have to feel 
our way. I would have enjoyed a lip- 
reading manual written ‘for mothers of 
deaf babies, instead of having to think 
out each phrase myself. I sometimes 
wonder at Winnifred’s puzzled look and 
impatience over apparently simple things 
and then find that in the worst pos- 
sible light I have suddenly said, “Get 
your coat,” and repeated the remark or 
one equally hard to lip-read in a poor 
light several times before coming to my 
senses. 
Winnifred has had paralysis to over- 
come as well as deafness, the result of a 





* This valuable article appeared in THE VortTa 
Review, November and December, 1918, and 
January, 1919. Its republication in pamphlet 
form for distribution among mothers and 
teachers of young deaf children is made pos- 
sible by a recent gift—the William John III 
Memorial Fund. 


very serious illness in early infancy. In- 
cidentally, there are three children in my 
little family; Jack is twelve, Winnifred 
is six and a half, and Harriet is just six- 
teen months younger than Winnifred. 
The fact that Winnifred had not talked 
by the time she was two years old had 
been attributed to her general physical 
condition. We had worked hard for her 
health and results were very gratifying. 
She crowed, laughed, squealed, cried (she 
did not walk then), but she did not bab- 
ble. Her physical wants were attended 
to with great regularity, so that she had 
little occasion to express a desire. The 
verdict “stone deaf,” after an operation 
for tonsils and adenoids, was a terrible 
shock. 

A dear friend sent me the January, 
1914, copy of THe Voira Review. I 
subscribed for the magazine and it has 
been my best teacher, and most helpful. 
In it I find discussions of all phases of 
the work, written by prominent educators 
of the deaf. I received much valuable 








literature from the Volta Bureau, most 
of it in a very convenient form, ready to 
slip into my blouse to be read and studied 
whenever an opportunity arrived. Those 
were very busy days. 

One of the articles that impressed me 
particularly then was Miss Worcester’s 
“To Mothers of Little Deaf Children.” 
I thoroughly enjoyed it and I read and 
reread it, and those written by Miss Rob- 
erts and Miss Andrews, and “What the 
Mother of a Deaf Child Ought to Know,” 
by J. D. Wright. The description of the 
Wright Oral School also gave me much 
food for thought, and the articles on 
Helen Keller’s education and Dr. Bell’s 
experimental school helped to throw light 
on this new work. 


I gain much every time I read these 
articles, for as my work goes forward I 
appreciate much that I was unable to 
assimilate at the beginning. I regret that 
Mr. Wright’s “What the Mother of a 
Deaf Child Ought to Know” was not in 
print in 1914. Also, in Winnifred’s case, 
since I have been able in the last two 
years to develop a little hearing, | am 
sorry that I did not have such articles as 
appeared in the January and May VoLtTa 
ReEviEW, 1918—“Teaching a Deaf Child 
to Hear Language” and “Sound Percep- 
tion in Deaf Mutes.” They are of great 
value tome. Now I am gradually chang- 
ing my methods of teaching language. 

When Winnifred was about three and 
a half years old I visited the Oral Day 
School for the Deaf, Newark, N. J., and 
saw some of the sense training, such as 
Miss Worcester describes. I saw the 
management of the children, the general 
atmosphere of smiles, love, and happi- 
ness. and also the way the children re- 
sponded to the skillful presentation of 
the work. It was a sort of tonic to me 
and I carried home many valuable sug- 
gestions for sense training, “busy work,” 
and lip-reading. A little more than a 
year after that arrangements were made 
through the superintendent of the West- 
field school for me to visit the Newark 
school “whenever and as often as I 
chose.” It was a great privilege, but I 
regret that the physical condition of my 
little family, as well as financial condi- 
tions, suddenly cut short those visits. 
(Miss Grace Wright, the principal, had 
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invited me to visit the school often, but 
I wanted to be sure that it was a proper 
procedure ; hence my letter to the super- 
intendent. ) 

I saw some of the work in lip-reading, 
the teaching of some of the consonants 
and drill on three vowel sounds. Miss 
Wright helped me much in general talks 
on what the deaf could accomplish in 
school and in life. Both Miss Wright 
and Miss Thomas were so eager ,to help 
me. Unfortunately, as I have said, with- 
out warning, I was thrown on my own 
resources as far as teaching was con- 
cerned. Winnifred could not attend 
school. She had learned to walk, could 
go upstairs slowly, but could not go down. 


I do believe in teaching a deaf baby as 
a hearing baby, so that the child is un- 
conscious of effort on his own part and 
never suffers fatigue. When we moved 
to this house four years ago, I happened 
to think of a large mirror that was not 
particularly in use. I had tried many 
times to make Winnifred watch my 
mouth, had moved toys up toward my 
mouth, made all sorts of faces and noises, 
without success. I hung that mirror at 
the foot of Winnifred’s crib. A baby of 
two spends a few minutes playing in her 
crib after waking in the morning, a few 
minutes before and after nap-time. In 
three or four days Winnifred indicated 
that when she cried the sound came from 
her wide-open mouth; that her crow of 
joy, ah-ah-ah, came from the same place. 
The battle was won. 

It took just a few days of play to in- 
terest Winnifred in my mouth. Then 
working before the mirror I tried to teach 
her to say mother, kitty, baby, and to call 
some chickens she was interested in on 
our way downtown. (Our trips away 
from home then were few, for I had to 
use a twin-carriage and it was heavy and 
tired me out.) I worked for nine months, 
three times a day, before I had any re- 
sponse. Then my results were too im- 
perfect for any but myself to understand. 
I gave up all ideas of results until I could 
get some training, but kept on because I 
knew no other way. I began to think I 
would have to construct her speech sound 
by sound—a sort of Chinese puzzle then 
and quite discouraging. 

After much searching, I have just 
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found a sort of memorandum book I had 
hoped to keep regarding Winnifred’s 
progress, but found the task beyond me. 
[ see that on May 3, 1915, after a year of 
work, she attempted to repeat doll, milk, 
dada (daddy). On May 4 she was gen- 
erally inattentive to word (mirror) drill. 
On May 15 she had succeeded in repeat- 
ing oo, ar, mama; had attempted baby, 
and then had lost interest. On Septem- 
ber 19, chick, dog, Jack (somewhat indis- 
tinct) were fairly well done. The fol- 
lowing were indistinct: Teeth (dee), 
chin, milk (mi), butter (bu-bu), book 
(moo). I just pushed arrangements for 
trips to the Newark school. Winnifred 
was able to lip-read some commands, as 
you will see later. 

A baby suffering from paralysis hasn’t 
the opportunity to explore, to get into 
mischief, that a normal baby has. But as 
paralysis decreases, given half a chance, 
the baby more than makes up intellec- 
tually, through intensive investigation, for 
lost time. You recall that Harriet is six- 
teen months younger. I had two babies, 
then, exploring the contents of the coal 
pail at one time. We put everything 
harmful out of reach or out of sight, and 
gave Winnifred a glorious two years. 

Nothing escaped her, but I followed 
closely, helping her to collect impressions 
(the only way to develop a high type of 
intuition), keeping her from injury, and, 
as much as I could, keeping her interested 
in the things kindergartners have so 
generously prepared for little folks—cut- 
ting, pasting, drawing, coloring, clay mod- 
eling. For her hearing I had purchased 
at Christmas time (1914) all sorts of 
noise-making toys. It took several days 
to teach Winnifred to blow a horn, but 
we had rattles, drums, harmonicas, whis- 
tles—every type of noise-maker I saw 
in those wonderful ten-cent stores. She 
had followed carpenters at work around 
the house, and she began to locate other 
carpenters at work, to feel and locate ap- 
proaching trolleys (we are very near a 
trolley line). Those two years changed 
Winnifred from a baby interested only 
in the blocks or toys in her hand to an 
alert little youngster. One by one I had 
the joy of seeing her awaken to con- 
sciousness of the rain, the wind, the sun, 
the moon, the flying baby clouds, the 


birds and butterflies, and now there is 
little that escapes her. The tiniest flower 
Winnifred sees, and sees first. 

Sight training for the deaf is so much 
better described by experts (Miss Wor- 
cester’s “To Mothers of Little Deaf Chil- 
dren,” Chapter V ; in “What the Mother 
of a Deaf Child Ought to Know,” by 
J. D. Wright, and*Dr. Montessori’s Own 
Handbook) that I can only tell what I 
found in my search for materials within 
my price. Two paper circus sets from 
the ten-cent store, cut out and mounted, 
one set of animals on a large sheet of 
cardboard, the other set mounted singly 
on small cards, gave me several games 
for quick sight and matching and later 
material for lip-reading. A box of bird 
cards at 25 cents, one of a series of edu- 
cational games published by the Cincin- 
nati Game Company, had 52 different 
birds in true colors. That gave a splen- 
did assortment for sight games. A sim- 
ilar set of 52 flags of the world also gave 
many hours of fun. 


I found a book of cardboard animals, 
the head of each cut out in circle form 
to be fitted to the right body, at 50 cents. 
Wooden beads and clay were 25 cents 
a box. A numeral frame I found at the 
ten-cent store. I found tiny spools of 
silk for mending purposes, several pretty 
colors in a little box, then only 5 cents a 
box, and two boxes gave me enough 
colors to start matching. We used to 
have little skeins of shaded worsted for 
knitted horse-lines when I was a child—a 
splendid color educator, at 2 cents a skein. 
I searched in vain for these. 


However, rubber balls at 5 cents are 
made in four colors—red, yellow, blue, 
and green (good colors). A dry-goods 
merchant gave me two sample color cards 
of embroidery floss. I mounted one card- 
ful of colors on tiny little cards to be 
used for grading, and matching with the 
other large card. He also gave me a large 
envelope full of samples of silk, chiffon, 
velvet, etc., of all shades and thicknesses, 
and we had many games for the sense of 
touch. Soap-bubble outfits cost 10 cents. 
Domino cards cost 19 cents, and I cut the 
cards and used the ones, twos, threes, 
fours, and fives, but I did not care for the 
arrangement of spots for number work. 
Of course, my first visit to the Newark 
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Oral School led me to search for ma- 
terials. 

When my visits to the Newark Oral 
School stopped, I had decided to teach 
consonant sounds myself and to make 
every effort to develop hearing for vowel 
sounds. Some of Mr. Wright’s sugges- 
tions along those lines in THE VOLTA 
Review and the advertisements of the 
Wright Oral School and the Reno-Mar- 
gulies School made me feel the value of 
such work. 

Before attending the Newark Oral 
School I had tried to absorb Dr. Yale’s 
“Formation and Development of Ele- 
mentary English Sounds,” “The Mechan- 
ism of Speech,” by A. G. Bell; “The 
Manual of Articulation Teaching,” by 
Greene ; “Some Don’ts and Their Whys,” 
by S. J. Monro, and “Speech and Speech- 
Reading,” by A. J. Story. This small list 
was really quite a pretentious amount of 
reading and study, considering the little 
time I had at my disposal and the neces- 
sity of picking the books up at odd min- 
utes and dropping them at a moment’s 
notice. In those days most of my best 
work had to be done on trolleys or trains, 
whenever I had a few minutes away from 
the children for shopping, or on the trips 
to the Newark Oral School. Thus I 
was somewhat prepared for the work I 
wanted to see. I saw some consonant 
sounds developed and some pupils drilled. 
Unfortunately the few vowels taught at 
that time were developed on days when 
it was impossible for me to go. 

I was successful in teaching conso- 
nants. I never tired Winnifred. I taught 
a minute or two, until she had lost inter- 
est, then dropped the work. From her 
crib some morning would come the new 
sound p-p-p or k-k-k and a crow of joy. 
It took nine weeks to get a decent k. I 
was afraid of mistakes, so went slowly. 
Curiously, she always seemed to know 
when she had mastered a sound. Then 
we placed the sound on our chart. Up 
to the time of placing the letter on the 
chart we used a large sheet of paper 
and a crayon—letters about one inch in 
height. I did not teach “r.” Some sug- 
gestions in A. G. Bell’s “Mechanism of 
Speech” led me to wait for hearing or 
for school. And one sound I happened 
upon in this way: Winnifred was bab- 


bling at the window and I heard a sort 
of sing-song ng-ng-ng-ng. I grabbed my 
crayon and put the symbol ng on the 
chart, and I was spared the effort of 
teaching that. She had had nearly all of 
the elementary sounds then. And that 
day we bought a ring, so we would have 
occasion to use the sound often. 

I rented a piano, not with the idea of 
teaching rhythm, though I knew that ac- 
cent and rhythm had their place in the 
teaching of the deaf. I wanted some me- 
chanical device that would give sufficient 
continued vibration to stimulate those 
nerves—something that would not fa- 
tigue Winnifred—something of which 
she was more or less unconscious, as far 
as her own efforts were concerned. I de- 
cided that the only way the piano would 
be used sufficiently to serve my purpose 
was to take lessons myself. It was just 
an experiment. It wasn’t much of a joke 
to try to limber up these housework- 
stiffened fingers. I had never played a 
piano. I did, finally, work up to practis- 
ing four hours a day. Winnifred played 
in the room during that time, spending 
many hours watching. At the end of 
two months she objected to scales. She 
would come over and stop my hands. 
So-called “pieces” were not objectionable, 
but she would not have scales. At the 
end of four months she could sing 00-00 
(tones an octave apart) with fair accu- 
racy. 

I regret that the lessons had to stop 


then, and shortly after we decided to let ' 


the piano go, too. Then we purchased a 
victrola. After the novelty had worn off, 
Winnifred scarcely observed its use until 
we purchased Caruso’s “Celeste Aida.” 
She clapped her hands with joy and 
laughed and crowed. Truly the vibra- 
tions are marvelously even. We had had 
records equally loud. Had she heard the 
voice or just felt the vibrations? A few 
months later one of Mme. Schumann- 
Heinck’s records had the same effect. I 
know after two years of almost daily lis- 
tening to the victrola that Winnifred 
hears some of the singing, some violin 
music and much band music, though the 
lower tones of the last she imitates by 
grunting. I made a number of experi- 
ments with nursery rhyme records, and 
she listens for “Little Jack Horner” 
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(Elizabeth Wheeler). The high notes 
on “What a” in “What a good boy am 
I!” I believe are her cue, as well as the 
rhythm. 

To get back to speech, I worked, as 
suggested in “What the Mother of a Deaf 
Child Ought to Know,” on ar, i, 00, ou, 
aw, er, and began combining with con- 
sonants, mar, par, bar, far, and so on. I 
found that four or five syllables were all 
Winnifred could manage at one time 
without fatigue. Of course, paralysis 
leaves in its train much work to secure 
muscular co-ordination. Perhaps a 
stronger child could have done more. 
One day I wondered if I were getting 
anywhere. Short sounds of 9, a, e, i, and 
ee discouraged me. Winnifred was tired 
of the work. I was unhappy. I just 
made up my mind to take the articulation 
of whole words. These are the words 
she adopted for her own use, words that 
meant something to her. (I do not call 
the words she knows and articulates part 
of her vocabulary until she “springs” 
them on us of her own accord. She has 
adopted about 400 words now, which she 
uses spontaneously, joyously. ) 

This is my first record : “Mother, Jack, 
baby, daddy, dog, zebra, camel, doll, ball, 
chick, jump, five, three, Winnifred, car, 
cocoa, cow, kitty, horse, arm, thumb, 
moon, mouth”; numerals, through “10” ; 
“book, fall, cap, cup, come, up, auto, run, 
down, chair, all right (‘aw i’; at first, 
‘aw ite,’ ‘aw rite,’ ‘all right’), hot, open, 
good-bye (more often bye-bye then, 
for every one says bye-bye to a baby), 
how do you do (how ow do, ow do do do, 
how do you do), eye, shoe, sheep, goat, 
duck, bird, nice, I see, no, chimney, tree. 
chalk, bad, wash, thank you, pig, candy, 
bear, sew, hair, key, house, spank, asleep, 
yes, have, enough (nuff), please.” March, 
1917, begins with “sun, snow, rain, how 
many, train, table’; numerals, through 
“to,” exclusive of “twelve” (‘“‘twelve” 
and “twenty” came later); “elephant, 
mouse, water, ring, little boat, flag, flower, 
home, pet, cough, tub, brush, sneeze, cold, 
swim, coffee, sugar, pencil, paper, March, 
April, May, June, July, August; Septem- 
ber” (the rest of the months came later), 
“shut the door” (tavor, tathor, shutthor, 
shut the door), “ice-cream” (so nearly 
“T swim” that there was much confusion. 


She loved both things), “big, sundae, 
lollipop” (the easiest word we ever tried ; 
got it the second time and never forgot), 
“pretty, wait, hurry up, girl.” 

There that list stops. We had begun 
to get words from another source—read- 
ing and a sort of little diary. Before 
telling of these I’ll finish telling about the 
short vowel sounds. We had used “hot” 
a countless number of times; “not” oc- 
curred many times in our little diary. 
Using those two words, I had my short 
o, saying it over and over close to Winni- 
fred’s ear—hot, not, 6, 6, 6. Of course, 
in her book I showed the sound as in Dr. 
Yale’s book: —o—. From “ten” I got 
my short e in the same way; from cat the 
short a. It took a long time to get short i 
and longer to get ee through hearing, but 
I knew I would get there ultimately. I 
still have an unsatisfactory initial y in 
“your,” though it improves (I would like 
to see an article in THE VoitTa REVIEW 
on the subject). For long a, i, o, I fol- 
lowed Dr. Yale’s book carefully. 

I did try to do all I could in lip-read- 
ing; feeling one’s way is so unsatisfac- 
tory. I had Elliott’s “Elementary Lan- 
guage for the Deaf” and the Sarah Fuller 
Primer. Let me say again that I look 
for the day when we'll have a book for 
mothers on lip-reading and language 
written by an expert lip-reader, who 
knows babies. The best of books in such 
an emergency, with so little time for 
study, are like a set of carpenter’s tools 
to me. I can drive a nail; I couldn’t 
build a cabinet to save my neck. Yes; I 
know now how to work. 

Before I went to the Newark school, 
Winnifred understood such commands as 
“bring me your ball,” “go get your ball,” 
“get down,” “drink your milk,” “sit up 
in your chair,” “wash your hands,” “your 
hands are dirty,” “you are a good girl,” 
“would you like an apple,” “bring me the 
basin,” “rinse your hands,” “bring me the 
towel,” etc. I saw the attractive work 
with toys, “a fish, a doll, a sheep, a car, 
an auto,” etc., and the action words “run, 
jump, fall, walk” in the kindergarten 
class. I spent much time on lip-reading 
for a while, and my diary shows much 
the same language forms as used in the 
first thirty pages of the N. A. T. D. First 
Reader for Deaf Children. That book 
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did not come into my possession, how- 
ever, until a few months ago. 

It happened that the ten-cent stores had 
a remarkable lot of small toy animals 
from Japan. Not the crude type of toy 
usually found among cheap Japanese 
toys, but tiny lifelike, skin-covered mod- 
els. I bought zebras, camels, tigers, lions, 
giraffes, horses, dogs, goats, and sheep, 
and began definite lip- reading work. 
These animals were put away between 
periods. I found that fall at least six 
varieties of toy cats at 10 cents, an equal 
number of tiny dogs, and I decided, since 
Winnifred had shown interest in num- 
ber, to fill my Christmas tree with enough 
of those things for use in number work. 
So they served in the winter. of 1915- 
1916 first as lip-reading material, later 
for number work, and last of all as toys. 
There were 10 tiny cats, 10 dogs, 20 
small dolls, 10 horses, 10 bears, and sev- 
eral monkeys on that tree. 

The books in the ten-cent store were 
unusual that year. We had Mother 
Goose books and Mother Goose cut-outs 
(silhouettes). I decided to teach Winni- 
fred the names of such stories as “The 
Three Bears,” “The Three Little Pigs,” 
“Three Little Kittens,” “Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood,” and of course she became ac- 
quainted with the -pictures. I tried to 
show her what happened in each story. 
Today I tell her what happens, working 
in front of a mirror with my lips close 

to her ear. 

' I wish I had seen the lip-reading of 
sentences worked out in the Newark 
school, and the natural development of 
connected language after a child knew 
how to articulate single sounds. I know 
that my own work along those lines 
would have progressed faster. 

I also wish I had had the N. A. T. D. 
Readers then and had used them with 
the wonderful Sarah Fuller Primer as 
language guides. 

In spite of all my work on the piano, 
when Winnifred’s hearing was tested in 
1916 the surgeon said, doubtfully, he 
thought she had heard the highest pitched 
tuning-fork. In the case of a deaf child 
it is so hard to convince people, even 
physicians, that the child may have some 
hearing. I took her on my lap and started 
the story of the Three Bears, and every 


time I reached tiny bear's tale of woe 
Winnifred squealed, too. Still the sur- 
geon gave no encouragement of further 
development. 

Up to that time I had used a black- 
board, and cardboard, paper pads, small 
note-books that were soon filled with ele- 
ments and syllables for drill and then de- 
stroyed. One article in THE Vota Re- 
VIEW spoke of a diary or daily journal. 
I did not hope to attempt anything so 
elaborate or formal. But I bought a large 
note-book and in March, 1917, we began 
to keep work in that. At first we wrote 
just simple statements; later all sorts of 
work appeared in those books (four large 
ones are full), though for variety and 
convenience we used our blackboard and 
pads for the greater part of our work. 
The poor March calendar drawn in the 
back of the book, and filled in daily, is 
now a wreck. December of the same 
year (1917) in another book is worse— 
loved to pieces. Each day we filled in 
the proper space with the date, state of 
weather, drawing a sun, clouds, snow, or 
umbrella and rain, as necessary; and a 
tiny little thumb-nail sketch of a trolley- 
car, train, snow-shovel, elephant (trip to 
Barnum’s) marked the special feature of 
that day. I am not an artist, but Winni- 
fred accepts my efforts. 

Our page for our “diary” I dated very 
carefully, year, month, and day. In a 
month’s time Winnifred began to notice 
dates in various places. She saw me 
date checks, saw the clerks in the stores 
date sales slips, saw me date letters, no- 
ticed dates on newspapers and magazines, 
and by the end of the month she could 
say the name of that month. She never 
forgets the order of the months. We 
have built our calendar, and she knows 
when to look for the new year. I see 
one page dated February 20, 1917 (evi- 
dently the diary began before the calen- 
dar), and these statements: “This is 
Tuesday. It is cloudy. Mother is mak- 
ing bread. Winnifred cut some paper 
dolls. Baby is asleep. Winnifred is a 
good girl. The sun came out.” These 
were written a few at a time, or one at 
a time, whenever the idea developed. 

On February 24, 1917, I see the ques- 
tions, “How tall are you?” “How old are 
you?” “How old is Jack?” We measure 
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the children regularly, so Winnifred real- 
izes about how much she grows each 
month and each year. A new picture of 
a giant the other day called forth, “A 
man big, one hundred, big, big man,” 
with a splendid expression of awe in face 
and voice. 

Then I see pages and pages of at- 
tempted drill on snow. Our first word 
with double consonants—no, no, s-n-o, 
s-no, sno, snow, and still she said sanow. 
We got there ultimately, but I dropped 
the word, almost hated the sight of it, 
and so did she, before she conquered. 

On March 8, 1917, “ring” had evi- 
dently degenerated into “rung,” and I 
drilled on ing, ang, ung, ring, rang, rung, 
and I showed her what “a ring” and what 
“a rung” were. I see that we tried to 
drill on “kitty.” 

“Kitty” had all sorts of mix-ups im- 
aginable, except when she said the word 
slowly: “kiky, titty, itty, ikky,” and there 
may have been some trouble with short 1, 
for I see “is, it, in, kis, kit, kin” in a list. 

March 10, 1917, has a trolley-car, and 
the “diary” page tells of a trip to the 
Plainfield ten-cent store. “Winnifred has 
a doll, a pocket-book, a little table, and 
four little chairs. Baby is asleep. Win- 
nifred had some cocoa. Daddy is not 
home.” 

All of the Sundays were marked 
“Daddy,” and the diary page states 
“Daddy is home. It is Sunday”; later, 
“Today Daddy is home.” Regular 
church-going has been out of the ques- 
tion for a little family such as mine for 
some years. Our choir boy is the only 
regular attendant. Another year a little 
church will mark Sunday. 

On March 12 I see a phonetic drill on 
i-e, “shine, pine, mine, thine, vine, fine, 
line, nine, tine, dine’; and a second list, 
“kite, site, mite, bite,’ and I have drawn 
attention to o-e in “home” as well as 
writing “Jack is home,” “Winnifred is 
home,” “Mother is home,” “Daddy is not 
home.” The sounds a-e, i-e, o-e were 
developed sufficiently easily, using Dr. 
Yale’s book as a guide and what hearing 
Winnifred may have had; u-e is still un- 
satisfactory, but improving. 

On March 13 “Mother, Winnifred, and 
Baby went downtown. Mother bought 
some needles and thread. Mother is 
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making a dress for Winnifred. Jack is 
throwing snow-balls.” 

On March 17 I must have been work- 
ing on “has” and “had,” for I find: “It 
is raining,” “The dog has a tail,” “The 
kitty has a tail,’ “Winnifred has two 
books,” “Baby has one book,” “There is 
no moon,” “I see a star,’ “Daddy came 
home.” 

So our “diary” recorded little happen- 
ings, using forms of speech in which we 
were interested. 

After drilling on “star,” our second 
double consonant, I found need of more 
study or greater interest somehow. 
“Star” did come easily, but in general 
Winnifred had no use for words with 
double consonants. She just would not 
see them. For star I see ar, tar, s t, 
s—t, st, s tar, s—tar, star. On the 
same page there is drill on ai in rain, 
words in a list: a-e, ai, rain, pain, vain, 
main ; a-e, ai, rail, pail, sail, tail. 

There is drill on x (ks). I believe 
Winnifred was interested in “six” then. 

There are splendid lists of words for 
phonetic drill in The Plan of Work of 
Progressive Road to Reading. (Silver, 
Burdett & Co.). 

I studied “Greene’s Manual of Articu- 
lation Teaching” over again, re-read 
parts of “Speech and Speech-Teaching,” 
by A. J. Story, and decided to let articu- 
lation teaching rest a while and take up 
things I knew more about. I could not 
make the double-consonant work inter- 
esting, and I knew I could take up num- 
ber work and possibly a little reading as 
taught to hearing children. I had taught 
in the public schools in New York City, 
and among other things I had taken up 
post-graduate work in calculus, so that I 
felt that I knew number anyway, and I 
decided to see what I could do in teach- 
ing reading. 

My search for a primer that suited me 
was a pretty long one. Winnifred could 
read our “diary” (script). Some primers 
had no story interest. The newer “pro- 
gressive story” type of reader I was afraid 
would lead to very poor construction in 
her speech, for as some of the writers of 
progressive primers go on with their 
work they are so intent upon phrase drill- 
ing and repetition that both story and 
language suffer. In fact, several years 
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of that type of basal primer or reader is 
reflected sadly in composition work. I 
do not condemn all, but I am still look- 
ing out for one that suits me. One book 
began, “The hen can run.” I tried “hen 
can run” in front of a mirror and gave 
that up. Some books had half to three- 
quarters of a page of drili matter, with 
the rhyme or story sandwiched insignifi- 
cantly between. Those with fine pictures 
seemed to have miserable sentences called 
a story. I wanted stories such as Miss 
McKeen’s “Stories in Prose and Rhyme,” 
but in primer form—a preparation for 
her book and for “The Raindrop.” Out 
of 25 primers I found a few that I 
thought would serve my purpose. The 
Elson-Runkel primer seemed to be the 
best. It was just right. The simple lan- 
guage and attractive illustrations made 
the work easy, happy work. The intro- 
duction stated that real stories, rich in 
dramatic action, had been chosen—stories 
which have a plot, a series of incidents, 
and an outcome; hence the child gets 
somewhere. It is true. 

In each case I told the story until I was 
sure Winnifred knew it, and developed 
words and phrases, just as I would have 
with a little foreigner, acting them when 
necessary. I see in my note-book (April 
3) drill on cat, kitten, kittens. The first 
story was “The Cat’s Dinner.” After 
using “kitty,” Winnifred was not inclined 
to accept “cat” or “kitten.” We told the 
story of the Three Little Kittens: “Three 
little kittens lost their mittens,” and when 
I showed her “kittens” in both books she 
was satisfied. There was nothing more 
to do but to go ahead and read. “See the 
cat. See the kittens. Come, cat, come, 
Come, kittens, come.” 

The next page, again fully illustrated, 
begins something like this (the first pages 
are worn to shreds, so I reproduce part, 
not all, from memory) ; “The cat saw a 
bird. The kittens saw it, too. The bird 
saw the cat. It saw the kittens, too. The 
bird flew away.” 

On April 4 1 have a page in my note- 
book filled with “bird, cat, a bird, the 
cat, saw, come, kittens, the bird, a cat,” 
etc., for drill purposes. We put each 
word on a card and played our matching 
games. 

On the next page I have such state- 
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ments as these, using our toy animals: 
“Mother saw a cat. Winnifred saw a cat, 
too. Harriet saw a bird. The cat saw 
Jack. The cat saw Winnifred, too,” etc., 
until we have “The cat saw a bird,” as 
in our primer. On April 5 the diary page 
is filled with similar sentences, working 
up to “The kittens saw it, too.” Evi- 
dently there was trouble with “kittens,” 
for I see “ten, tens, kittens.” (About 
six months later I must have exaggerated 
the sz sound, for we had “kittenis,” and 
I could not stop it that day, so we dropped 
the story for six weeks. When we took 
it up again the pronunciation was cor- 
rect.) 

Another “diary” page illustrated “The 
cat had three kittens,” and an illustration 
of a single bird flying, “The bird flies” ; 
several birds flying, “Birds fly” and “The 
birds flew away.” We talked out all 
these things before putting them on 
paper. 

I saw plenty of garages in our neigh- 
borhood, but no old-fashioned barns. 
The next page begins, “The cat went to 
the barn.” So we took the trolley to 
Plainfield and saw a huge barn with a 
horse most conveniently looking out of 
the window. What could have been more 
attractive? As soon as we got home I 
drew a barn with a window in the right 
spot, with Mr. Horse gazing out. We 
labelled the barn. Then we discovered 
that the first garage back of our house is 
just an old barn. “Went” had occurred in 
our diary nearly every day, so the com- 
bination of the trip, the diary, the pic- 
ture, and a trip to that barn back of 
us gave us: “Harriet went to the barn. 
Winnifred went, too. We went to the 
barn,” and then the primer’s “The cat 
went to the barn. The kittens went, 
too,” and the rest of the story in similar 
fashion. 

Infinitesimal detail? No more than we 
have to use with a little foreigner. It 
gave me great happiness to have my five- 
and-a-half year old deaf child reading. 
None of the hearing children around us 
of that age had been trained to read. 

In that way, little by little, we took the 
first three stories. Then we skipped to 
the middle of the book, for some pictures 
of pigs fascinated Winnifred, and she 
had to see them each day before closing 
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the book. Before beginning the pig 
story, we took from the Nursery Rhymes 
“This little pig went to market.” I see 
(April 20) on our diary page, “Today we 
went for a walk. We went to market. 
Winnifred, Harriet, and Mother went to 
market.” And I had taken great pains 
to say “market,” “market,” “market.” 
“This is the market,” when we were in 
the shop. When we came to “roast 
beef”—‘“beef” was such an easy word to 
say and remember—Winnifred became 
interested in the names of the various 
meats that appeared on our table and re- 
members them fairly well. 

I said the rhyme with the little fingers 
over and over, day after day. We also 
put the rhyme in our book. I see several 
pages at intervals filled with drill words: 
“pig, this, little, went to market,” etc. I 
see a drill on short i: “pig, fig, nig, mig, 
sig, tig.” 

On April 23 I see a-e, ai, ay; s t, 
s—t, st, tay, day, way, tay, stay, stayed, 
star, star, stay, stay. 

In spite of saying “star” correctly I 
had trouble with “stayed.” That time, 
however, I did not tire her as I had with 
“snow”. She says the word nicely now. 

Finally Winnifred read the rhyme. 
And she had learned it by heart. I would 
write the first word and then wait for 
her to tell me successive words before 
writing them. I wrote out the rhyme on 
a large sheet of cardboard, with crayon, 
and put it on the wall, so that she could 
read it each day by herself. Gradually 
the reading became more distinct, she 
gained in speed, and some time later, after 
we had taken up several rhymes, she did 
not chop off each word, but kept up her 
breath and voice just as a hearing child. 
Then I had to guard against this: “This 
alittle pig.” “Jack and aJill.” It is possi- 
ble that my own efforts at very distinct 
pronunciation led to that. I managed to 
show her the error and the right way. 

Jack and Jill claimed her attention 
next. I could not find a small illustra- 
tion in anything I cared to cut up, so sent 
money for Colgate’s samples and Mother 
Goose booklets, an advertisement that ran 
for months. The covers of some of the 
books (I’ve found better since) and the 
printed matter were cut to fit our “diary” 
as we needed them. I cut up inexpensive 





nursery rhyme books also. These rhymes 
and the primer gave Winnifred an in- 
centive to master double consonants. She 
worked over “Spot,” the name of a cat, 
by herself until she said it just right. 
She knew when she had gained the right 
pronunciation. After she mastered “spot” 
it was easy to say “spoon.” 

These rhymes are repeated at intervals 
in script through the books, as well as the 
phonetic drill and word drill. A child 
loves to see things done, and the re-writ- 
ing holds her attention. We have Steven- 
son’s “The rain is raining all around” 
and “Rain, rain, go away”; “Three little 
kittens lost their mittens”; “There was 
an old woman who lived in a shoe” 
(Winnifred disliked that rhyme, so we 
gave it up) ; “Little Miss Muffett” ; “Little 
Jack Horner” ; “Dickery, dickery, dock” ; 
“Hey, diddle, diddle.” None absolute 
perfection, but good enough, considering 
difficulties in getting time for work. 

We are working on “Little Bo-Peep,” 
and Winnifred has asked for “Little Boy 
Blue” next. 

All these we acted out, and we drilled 
on separate words and on phrases, using 
cards, matching words, drawing cards 
from a basket, and telling the word or 
phrase—in fact, using any device to hold 
interest. All that time, I said the rhyme 
over and over, daily, for lip-reading. 
Finally Winnifred was ready to read the 
whole rhyme. 

A Santa Claus song interested Winni- 
fred, and one day she asked me to write 
“down the chimney” ; so this appears: 


Come, sing a song for Santa Claus, 
For bells and reindeer sleigh; 

And bags of toys for girls and boys, 
He’s surely been your way. 

He makes his trips on Christmas night, 
When all the world’s asleep; 

And down the chimney, so they say, 
The jolly saint will creep. 


Winnifred had always repeated the last 
two lines. She knew “jelly,” and “jolly” 
was fine to say, too. She went around 
saying “jelly, jolly, jelly, jolly.” I showed 
her that “jolly saint” meant “Santa 
Claus.” We had no end of pictures for 
“reindeer sleigh,” “bells,” “bags of toys,” 
etc. We acted out Santa Claus “creep- 
ing” from the fireplace. Winnifred 
begged to read the verse and I helped her 
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improve. One day all the way downtown 
she worked over “sleigh” and “surely,” 
saying them over and over by herself. 
Another day she worked on “reindeer” ; 
another day on “creep.” “Your,” “trip,” 
and “Christmas” never suited me, but 
we'll have them by next Christmas. You 
see, I am depending upon hearing now to 
help me. 

At Winnifred’s test a year ago the sur- 
geon said he thought she heard all the 
tuning-forks down to C, and she had re- 
peated ten words (blindfolded) 3 inches 
from her ear. This year she can repeat 
nearly every word she knows 8 inches 
from her ear, and does particularly well 
when accent and rhythm help her, as in 
“Hallowe’en,” “fourteen,” “Santa Claus,” 
“twenty-one,” etc. The surgeon tells me 
that there may be a limit to the amount 
of hearing that can be developed in Win- 
nifred’s case, but I’m so thankful for 
what she has developed. However, I 
want all I can get. 

A cat adopted us this winter. Winni- 
fred was overjoyed when she heard him 
mew. She was very close to him. To 
her, kitty says “pow.” Hence she refuses 
to read the parts of stories where kitty is 
supposed to say “mew! mew!” She ob- 
jects strenuously. 

She has heard the robins scold, and 
she came home the other day flapping her 
arms and trying to tell me how a rooster 
crows. Some three hundred baby chicks 
in the 10-cent store made too much noise 
to suit her. Her ear was close to the little 
screened-in counter. Her joy over these 
new ‘sounds is worth seeing. Yet she 
hasn’t enough hearing to catch our daily 
conversations. 

To go back to kitty. Winnifred felt 
the warmth of kitty’s fur and immedi- 
ately we took up: “I like little pussy. 
Her coat is so warm.” 

Also another story (verse) : 


Once there was a little kitty, 
White as the snow. 

In the barn she used to frolic, 
Long time ago. 


There are several stanzas of this in my 
book. 

Winnifred’s shadow interested her, so 
we are working on Stevenson’s “I have a 
little shadow that goes in and out with 


me.” And, going back to the Primer, we 
have taken up the squirrel story, or part 
of a bird story, or a Christmas-tree story 
when any of those topics has been of par- 
ticular interest. We have squirrel, bird, 
and tame-rabbit neighbors. A _ stuffed 
owl in a seashore bungalow gave me an 
opportunity to interest Winnifred in an 
owi story. 

I am working now for connected lan- 
guage through eye and ear, following sug- 
gestions given by Mr. John D. Wright. 
As I stated, I find the N. A. T. D. read- 
ers and the Sarah Fuller Primer splendid 
language guides, Also, for pictures for 
discussion, I find the Peter Rabbit Series 
very helpful, our fairy story books, and 
I hope to look over the old-fashioned 
Chatterbox books. We've been to the 
circus, and I think the Chatterbox books 
of wild animals ought to be our next pur- 
chase. Also I’ve discovered a splendid 
little reader—the Long Ago Series— 
Lyons and Carnahan: “Red Feather.” 
We can take the first fifteen pages in the 
next year; probably more. We may as 
well play “Indian” as anything else. Jack 
has put up a sleeping tent in the yard 
and built a fireplace. The book is very 
attractively made, buff pages, red and 
brown illustrations, and the stories are 
supposed to be true pictures of Indian 
life. Winnifred has added “Indian,” 
“feather,” “forest,” “river,” and “canoe” 
to her vocabulary. We put the feather 
in her hair-ribbon each morning. Jack 
knows where there’s a bed of clay for 
pottery. Bows and arrows are easy to 
make. Our summer outing gives us a 
forest, a river, canoes, and birch bark. 
Some day I hope to get an opportunity 
to examine many sample primers and first 
and second readers, basal and supplemen- 
tary. 

Before leaving language, I must tell the 
simple device I used for teaching “yester- 
day,” “to-day,” and “to-morrow.” I cut 
three small slips of paper, wrote “yester- 
day” on the first, “to-day” on the second. 
and “to-morrow” on the third. Then I 
pinned these on our calendar. “T’o-mor- 
row’s” calendar space is vacant, for we 
build daily. I shifted the three slips each 
day until Winnifred grasped the idea. It 
took just a few days. Our diary page 
states: “Yesterday was March 31, 1978.” 
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“To-day is April 1, 1918.” “To-morrow 
will be April 2, 1918.” 

We mark holidays with Dennison’s 
seals and now write the name of the holi- 
day. I use appropriate crepe paper for 
holidays, and busy work, too. I found 
carbon paper in large sheets at 5 cents, 
and a dozen 10 by 12 sheets in the 10-cent 
store for 10 cents. This helps me trans- 
fer pictures to cards for sewing, and 
Winnifred likes to use the carbon paper, 
too. 

In our books, as the question or need 
arose, I have capitals and small letters, 
script and print side by side for compari- 
son, the days of the week, also many clock 
faces drawn, for I taught Winnifred to 
tell time. She was so impatient that I 
had to teach her the hours as soon as she 
could count to 12. Then when I’d say 
“We shall go downtown at 3 o’clock,” 
“You may make cocoa (a favorite occu- 
pation as soon as she could climb on a 
chair to reach the cabinet) at 4 o'clock,” 
“We shall take the car at 11 o'clock,” 
she was entirely satisfied. When she 
could count by fives we worked with the 
minutes. (Mr. John D. Wright wrote 
out many, many helpful suggestions in 
March, 1918, for my work. I wish he 
would print them, and also the advice he 
gave me on connected language. ) 

Winnifred kept watch of the changing 
year, the falling leaves, the frost that 
killed the last of the flowers, the snow, 
the return of the leaves, and the spring 
flowers. We've seen the Jack-in-the- 
pulpits, spring beauties, dog-tooth violets, 
and wild lilies-of the valley grow this 
year—the violets, buttercups, and daisies. 
Winnifred is almost normal physically. 
She runs, jumps, rides a velocipede, plays 
hop-scotch, and actually skips with two 
feet (after much practice). Last sum- 
mer we took a bungalow on the Tom’s 
River, where Winnifred became ac- 
quainted with boats and fishing, and saw 
crabs, lizards, and snakes; and, best of 
all, she learned to swim with water- 
wings. Our small boy has always brought 
home such treasures as turtles, frogs, tad- 
poles, snakes, unusual stones ; so we have 
been generously supplied with Nature 
materials while waiting for strength to 
go after them ourselves. All of this gives 
opportunity for more language. 


We have used reading entirely as an 
expression of thought. Phonetics have 
had their value simply as aids to correct 
pronunciation. As Winnifred sits on my 
lap, with her knowledge of phonetics, I 
can correct mistakes in pronunciation. 
Now we work through hearing; she 
rarely looks up. My mouth is close to 
her ear. Sometimes, if it seems neces- 
sary, I cover all but the initial letter of a 
word with my thumb to call special atten- 
tion. In the same way I cover all but the 
final letter, or call attention to a central 
vowel or combination by covering both 
ends. Then she corrects pronunciation 
herself. A pencil and paper are useful, 
though I rarely use them at that time. 
We read for the story, and I take all drill- 
work entirely apart from the reading of 
the story. Simply a matter of prefer- 
ence ; decided preference on my part. 

I have found it helpful to cover all pic- 
tures but the one we're interested in and 
to hold a card (a postcard is right size) 
just under the line we are reading. Win- 
nifred’s attention wanders with too many 
attractions. She shows great preference 
for certain parts of the story and is eager 
to skip. All little hearing children do 
that. The amount she reads varies. 
When her interest flags or there have 
been too many distractions, I have to give 
up. Sometimes I have to be content with 
three or four lines. In new work I am 
happy if I get one line. Sometimes she 
reads three or four pages. I am amazed 
at her eagerness to conquer difficult com- 
binations, as they occur in these rhymes 
and stories, by herself. 

Our number work has been the easiest 
work of all so far. I have put in quite a 
little time on it, though lessons were very 
short; just a minute or two at first. 
When Winnifred was four and exploring 
the kitchen and pantry, she decided to 
help set the table. I noticed that she al- 
ways took the right number of knives and 
forks, and if by mistake I gave her four 
plates, she objected strenuously until I 
added the fifth. Now such a knowledge 
of number before she had a chance to do 
much in lip-reading or to learn speech I 
felt was a pretty fair beginning. I made 
up my mind that number could be pre- 
sented to appeal to the eye entirely ; that 
she could learn to lip-read numbers as 
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easily as anything else. My only thought 
was to make the work attractive. Not 
only the presentation, but the drill. 

We began work with the animals and 
little dolls I mentioned, and at the time 
we were drilling on “two,” I gave Win- 
nifred rewards in twos: two candies ; two 
animal crackers. I did the same with 
three and four. After Winnifred could 
lip-read these: “Give me three kittens,” 
“Give me four dogs,” I used the number 
written on a good-sized card. I made the 
figures about three inches high then. I 
would arrange groups of cats, dolls, dogs, 
horses in ones, twos, threes, fours; then 
call her, give her the cards, and: reward 
her if they were right; and they were. I 
found these toys too large for quick work 
when we got to sixes and sevens. I 
wanted attractive small things, and de- 
cided to cut tiny shoes, dolls, houses, etc., 
from magazines. The labor was tremen- 
dous ; I couldn’t give the time to it. One 
day I thought of the little pictures we 
used to paste on cornucopias, and found 
them in a little paper and magazine store. 
I bought a photograph-mounting book in 
the 1o-cent store and filled a page with 
ones; another with twos. I had one of 
threes, fours, fives, and sixes, respec- 
tively. They served to attract; it was in 
permanent form, but the pictures were 
too large. When I happened to see Den- 
nison’s seals that problem was solved. 
I gave Winnifred a box of seals (little 
red hearts) and asked her to paste 4, 3, 
6, 7, etc., and she pasted the right num- 
ber every time. 

In grouping objects small seals give 
best results. If I have large seals she 
counts one at a time. I don’t want that 
in my work now. I want her to see a 
group. Then we made a chart of red 
hearts for the kitchen wall, hung as the 
others were, on a level with her eyes. It 
remained there a year: 


I. O one 
2. 00 two 
3. 000 three 
4. 0000 four 
5. 00000 five 
6. 00000 O six 
7. 00000 00 seven 
8. 00000 000 eight 
9. 00000 0000 nine 
10, 00000 00000 ten 
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Too great space between seals makes 
work difficult. Winnifred worked hard 
over articulation. How happy she was 
when she was five years old. Five can- 
dies, rewards in fives; five became a 
magic number. (Personally I dislike the 
scoring method; it is absolutely valueless 
in counting money or objects. Even 
splints are better placed regularly with a 
space between the fives as our fingers are 
arranged.) We used Nature’s finest 
counters, the fingers, again grouping. 
Our fingers are with us always, and 
numeral frames may be miles away. 
Winnifred did not point to her fingers 
one at a time to count. We held up one 
finger, called it one, then relaxed the 
hand; held up two fingers, said two, re- 
laxed the hand; held up three fingers, 
said three, relaxed the’ hand, and so on. 
We used splints and a numeral frame 
after reaching 10; occasionally two pairs 
of hands. 

When Jack had his cake on his elev- 
enth birthday (January, 1917) ‘Winni- 
fred asked for the new number. I said 
“eleven.” She brought a pencil and I 
wrote “eleven 11.” Winnifred said 
“No,” and indicated that one and one are 
two. I took the candles, tied a string 
around ten, then put them in the tiny box 
cover, and put the single candle in the 
box—box and cover side by side—and on 
a large sheet of paper fitted underneath. 
I showed 1 (ten) and 1 (unit). That 
was somewhat explanatory ; but I bought 
more seals, cut small slips of paper, on 
each of which I placed ten seals. I drew 
several squares, divided in half vertically, 
called the left half the “tens box,” the 
right half the “units box.” On the first 
square, left box, I pinned one slip of ten. 
In the right box there was nothing. Un- 
derneath the ten I placed “1” underneath 
the blank right “o” ; under all I wrote the 
word “ten.” Of course, eleven had a slip 
of ten pinned in the left half of the 
square and one seal pasted in the right 
half. Underneath the tens box I wrote 
“1” and undernéath the units box “1”; 
under all the word eleven. Twelve con- 
sisted of one ten and two units; thirteen 
of one ten and three units. Winnifred 
expected fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, seven- 
teen, eighteen, nineteen, though when she 
came to articulation she cried over “fif- 
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teen.” <A little girl of five, who loved 
fives, could not understand why unrea- 
sonable mortals had created “fifteen” in- 
stead of “fiveteen.”” Nor was she con- 
soled until later, when she found twenty- 
five, thirty-five, forty-five, and all the 
other fives but “fifteen” and “fifty” had 
behaved. Nor did she really forgive poor 
fifteen until she was six, and “six” be- 
came the magic number and “fifteen” had 
become automatic. 


Tens Units 

00 
oOo re) 
oo Oo 
oOo 
00 

I 2 

twelve 


Twenties, of course, necessitated two 
tens, one pinned on top of the other in 
the tens box. Thirties, three tens. The 
reason for pinning one over the other in 
that way was to keep the sizes of the 
boxes uniform. It was easy enough to 
lift them up to count the number of slips. 
I did not want any confusion when we 
needed the hundreds box. Then we bun- 
dled splints into tens. Day after day we 
counted slips of ten, or bundles of ten 
splints—10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90, 
100o—and then using single splints with 
the bundles—21, 22, 23, 24, etc.; 31, 32, 
33, 34, etc. In our drill later we skipped 
around: “Show me 57, 75, 82,” etc. 
What a time we had then to distinguish 
between seventeen and seventy and to 
articulate both the “teens” and the “ties,” 
and “twelve” and “twenty” were so diffi- 
cult that Winnifred balked absolutely. I 
did not force them. When we arrived 
at twelve or twenty, she waited and 
watched, and I said “twelve,” or 
“twenty.” After weeks of this I heard 
her counting alone and mumbling a rea- 
sonable reproduction of “twelve.” She 
gained confidence each day after that. I 
just waited and repeated faithfully. The 
pronunciation is nearly all that could be 
desired now. 

I began our work in addition combina- 
tions, and found that such combinations 
as 5 and 2, 5 and 3, 5 and 4 Winnifred 
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had mastered unconsciously from the 
chart and from the hands. She had asked 
of her own accord (in pantomime) for 
two and two, three and three, four and 
four before she could articulate. I be- 
lieve those were Harriet’s favorite com- 
binations. The other combinations to ten 
have had regular drilling with splints, 
fingers, and numeral frames. Then I 
showed the formal work on paper: 


How many are 4 and 3? 
Four and three are seven. 


4+ 3=7. 
4 and 3 are 7. 
4 

3 
7 


I am trying to teach her to hear these 
drills now. I can recall in my own first 
school days and in my work at home (I 
did not attend school regularly until I 
was eight) hearing the class drone out 
addition combinations, and the same type 
of study at home. I can almost hear the 
class count by twos and threes. Without 
question, the ear aids memory tremen- 
dously, so we'll have both eye-work and 
ear-work now. 

Winnifred was interested in some Hal- 
lowe’en seals last October, red and black 
cats and red and black witches. I pur- 
chased several boxes for counting by 
twos and threes in conjunction with such 
counting on the numeral frame. To my 
dismay, when they were very carefully 
mounted, Winnifred turned away. She 
looked disgusted. The cats were very 
crude—a Hallowe’en fancy. Winnifred 
absolutely refused to see. I bought some 
yellow Hallowe’en seals in another store 
and mounted them in exactly the same 
way and she was happy over her work. 
We hold a postcard and slide it down, 
following down the two—2, 4, 6, 8, 10 
(no numbers are written in this book) : 


0o 
oo 
oo 
oo 
oo 


I have another list taking two more— 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12. Some pretty turkey 
seals carry us to 14. 
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Then in another place I have seals be- 
ginning with I—1, 3, 5, 7, 9. 


oO 
OO 
oo 
0O0 
oo 


Another list runs I, 3, 5, 7, 9, II; a 
third list carries us to 13. 

Another set of turkeys were too large. 
She starts in to count by twos, but runs 
off into pointing and counting by ones. 

The little Santa Claus seals are favor- 
ites, and little gold bells, Santa in his 
sleigh, stockings full of toys, little poin- 
settia flowers, and little Easter rabbits 
make very attractive counters. We have 
worked on threes in the same way: 


000 000 000 
000 000 000 
000 000 
000 

3,6 4,:6.9  3,6,0,%2 

Then beginning with one: I, 4, 7, 10. 
oO oO o 

000 000 000 
000 000 
000 

1,4 I,4,7 1,4,7,10 


And beginning with two: 2, 5, 8, 11. 


00 00 00 
000 000 000 
000 000 
000 

2. 8 268°) 2268.11 


And I have fours and fives mounted 
for drill for future work. In our “diary” 
books I have numbers carefully spelled— 
one, two, three, etc., up to one hundred. 
I have columns of numbers to 100, 
usually ten in a column, so that we can 
read across: I, II, 21, 31, 41, 51, 61, 71, 
81, 91. I have written out the counting 
by twos up to 100; also 1, 3, 5, 7, etc., to 
99. I don’t expect her to tell me all that. 
But she asks, “What next?” and I always 
go on until she is ready to stop. We have 
counting by fives to 500 on one page, and 
I recall that she wanted to know what 
came after 900 and then what after 1,000; 
so I showed her. I believe we got up to 
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10,000 before she was tired, but I do not 
spend time drilling those things. They 
will have their own time and plan. Count- 
ing by fives, of course, helps in telling 
time and handling money. We have only 
our combinations to 10 so far. And al- 
ways the greatest helps are my charts— 
made for the moment on cardboard or 
wrapping paper, whenever drill or any 
special point demands attention. They 
are my silent teachers. All of the work 
needs constant drill. Our hearing chil- 
dren drill on combinations for three or 
four years. We are playing store with a 
handful of pennies, nickels, and dimes. 
We take ten or twelve small articles— 
those nearest when our chance comes. 
Sometimes Winnifred is shopkeeper; 
sometimes she is the shopper. 

And here my tale is near an end. I’ve 
no doubt people will wonder when I do 
all this. We try to have one regular 
period of study early in the morning, be- 
fore I begin my household duties. The 
period lasts just as long as I can hold 
Winnifred’s interest without tiring her. 
Family illnesses and other usual and un- 
usual interruptions upset many of my 
plans in spite of my wishes. But her 
work comes first. 

On rainy days we get in our best work, 
for we can work a little and play a little 
and get in much before bedtime. One 
time for ear-training alone comes when I 
am putting the children to bed. Winni- 
fred is tired, and she sits in my lap, asks 
me to pin back her curls and say all her 
rhymes into her ear. Sometimes we add 
the story of the Three Bears, and occa- 
sionally the Three Little Pigs. She loves 
the change of voice in the first story, and 
the repetition of “Little pig, little pig, let 
me come in.” “No, no, by the hair on 
my chinny, chin, chin”; and the huffing 
and puffing. This work, also, we are be- 
ginning in front of the mirror. Last of 
all, I sing her prayer. 

The whole house shows our work. 
Charts are everywhere; a small mirror 


hung in the kitchen on a level with Win- 


nifred’s eyes has been a great help. We 
had great difficulty in training the little 
hand to be steady; but one of her joys is 
a little note-book and’ pencil for scrib- 
bling, and occasionally writing words she 
knows, and I keep her well supplied. The 
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kindergarten work has done much for 
her, too. 

I am still experimenting. You see, we 
mothers have no lip-reading and language 
guides suitable for our babies. Nor do 
we know how to make language interest- 
ing. If our development of words be in- 
teresting, how about drill? Those dread- 
ful double consonants? These little ones 
take our language efforts smilingly, and 
we find “swim,” “lollypop,” “robin” 
learned for all time, apparently, at the 
second repetition; and prosaic “stock- 
ing,” “comb,” “potato” still in the lip- 
reading stage. Won't somebody tell us 
how to make these prosaic things inter- 
esting and give definite exercises without 
preaching? A book of Things To Do—a 
guide for working along natural lines to 
make the child use connected language? 
Don’t tell us that the psychological age of 
speech is from two to five or two to eight, 
and then say, “Hands off!” when it comes 
to articulation. Give us a definite guide 
for lip-reading and language. We'll fight 
for oral schools hard and fast then. 

I have a very warm feeling of gratitude 
for the splendid help given me at the 
Newark School, for the interest Mr. 
John D. Wright took in my work this 
spring, starting me along new lines, and 
the same feeling toward THe Vora Re- 
view. ‘The discussions there have given 
me many ideas and helps. (I have not 
mentioned the Sweet Language books, 
which could be used as language guides, 
that I’ve purchased recently; nor Facial 
Speech-Reading, by Dr. Gutzmann, for 
the latter is very fatiguing for a mother 
physically tired. I have promised myself 
Dr. Bell’s pamphlet on the same subject 
some day. I have the Barry Five Slate 
System, but have not been able to use it 
with so young a child.) 

I do hope that, after reading this, other 
discouraged mothers avill try out differ- 
ent methods, different subjects—it is all 
education, after all. 

Perhaps we mothers, some day, can ar- 
range matters so that the State will sup- 
ply a traveling teacher of the deaf to start 
us on our lip-reading; to help us in our 
difficulties with articulation; to help us 
find the right school. It took me a year 
to find out how and where to see the work 
and another vear and more to make ar- 
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rangements to visit the school. It would 
pay the State many times over to aid 
mothers of deaf children in this way. 
Our children would not be eighteen be- 
fore finishing regular school work, as 
some articles state. The course of study 
in Public School No. 47, the Day School 
for the Deaf in New York City, published 
in THe Vora Review for July, 1917, 
has interested me very much. It gives a 
very good idea of the various phases of 
work necessary in teaching a little deaf 
child. 


Mr. De Land has asked me to write a 
postscript, telling of Winnifred’s prog- 
ress during the last three months. 

Winnifred says the names of her own 
town now and of two others; the names 
of eleven colors; the first names of most 
of her playmates, and a few surnames. 
Mr. and Miss are part of her vocabulary, 
but not Mrs. She asks, Where is? 
When? What? and uses this, here, and 
there properly. I still have to prompt 
for pronouns. 

Winnifred knows the days of the week, 
and discovered that the months vary in 
length. I think we shall begin a wall 
calendar, and keep our charts uniform in 
size—8 x 10 will be large enough now— 
so that the best ones can be kept as a 
loose-leaf note-book for future use. An 
unusually busy period this fall demon- 
strated the usefulness of such a plan. I 
found that our note-books were out of 
sight most of the day, therefore out of 
mind, and there was little time for chart- 
making. 

Early in our reading work Winnifred 
discovered the plurals of nouns, some 
with a soft s, some with the z sound. 
Now she discovers words with similar 
movements: alone, hello; house, out; on 
Monday, how many (similar from the 
average lips.) 

From Winnifred’s playmates came: 
Stop that! O dear! (after a few days of 
kindergarten, O Gee!) and, curiously, 
correct use of come on, come in, and 
come here. The other day Winnifred 
explained the difference between house 
and home. Call Harriet is another of 
the commands Winnifred has picked up. 

I need tense in verbs more than any 
other phase of the work, even before 
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building-up more nouns, verbs, adjec- 
tives, etc. I am using three shades of 
paper—one for past, one for present, one 
for future—and I am writing the full 
sentence on each sheet, using crayon for 
the verb, so that it will stand out. I 
can't guarantee the success of this yet, 
but I hesitate to chop up sentences ac- 
cording to the Barry method. I have 
trouble enough with disconnected speech, 
though subject, predicate, object, and 
adverbial phrases seem to fall naturally 
where they belong. 

Winnifred’s articulation improves. I 
have a good y in yes, a fair one in your, 
a poor one (nasal) in you. I believe that 
is the only real stumbling block left in 
articulation. Sometimes Winnifred’s 
speech is very good, sometimes indiffer- 
ent, sometimes purposely very bad, ac- 
cording to her mood. 

Our number work is still interesting. 
I decided to teach the multiplication 
tables to 20 this winter. I bought a small 
note-book for Winnifred’s mounting, and 
on one page she has placed seals in twos: 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10. At the same time I 
mounted similar seals on little slips of 
heavy dark gray paper, two seals on each 
slip. We called these slips twos. I 
asked, “How many twos?” and before 
Winnifred could guess or show possible 
confusion I turned the slips over, and 
Winnifred counted the backs: 1, 2, 3, 
4,5 twos. After this exercise, “Give me 
three twos,” “Give me two twos,” “Give 
me five twos,” etc., we mounted these 
slips in Winnifred’s book, so that there 
was direct comparison. Beginning on 
Winnifred’s page, we count 2, 4, 6, 8, 10. 
On mother’s page we say: 


I two is 2. 

2 twos are 4. 
3 twos are 6. 
4 twos are 8. 
5 twos are Io. 


And our drill away from the book: 
How many are 2 twos? 3 twos? 5 twos? 
etc. The formal sign of multiplication 
and the word “times” can safely wait 
until another year. 

We have threes, fours, 
mounted in the same way. 

Again, work out of sight is out of 
mind, so I have mounted sets of these 


and fives 
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dark gray slips,. filled with the most at- 
tractive seals I can find on a dark buff 
background for charts, and Winnifred’s 
“very, very pretty” is sufficient compen- 
sation for my trouble. She loves to 
count them. 

One discovery this fall has been a set 
of rubber animal stamps for printing 
purposes. Winnifred enjoys stamping 
her own drills. 

I have found this chart very good for 
memorizing 6 and 6; 7 and 7; 8 and 8; 
9 and 9, using attractive seals: 


00000 O 
oO 
oO 
0O 
000 
000 
0000 
0000 


The results show up very plainly. 

I hope to drill both addition and multi- 
plication combinations to 20 this year. I 
have taken up the addition of three num- 
bers in a column, sum, as a rule, less than 
10; also the addition of tens without 
carrying, and there my mounting book 
demonstrated its value; and the reading 
of numbers to 200. 

In playing store Winnifred did very 
well, both as shopkeeper and customer, 
even for a while giving change from a 
nickle or dime, until 1 began work in- 
volving two processes. I would purchase 
a pencil for two cents, and a book for 
four cents, and give a dime. 

For three or four days everything went 
well; then Winnifred began to hesitate 
and make mistakes, and then she refused 
to play that game. During the fall I was 
afraid Winnifred would forget coin 
values, so I began to give her one cent 
each day. When she had five, of her own 
accord she asked me to exchange for a 
nickel. The next five pennies and the 
nickel were exchanged for a dime. Win- 
nifred had a quarter, a nickel, and two or 
three pennies when the war-work drive 
began in the schools. Since then her 
pennies disappear as fast as she gets 
them. With more time at my disposal, 
we have begun playing store from the 
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beginning, with a handful of coins as be- 
fore—no change problems at first. I 
shall work slowly until I see, again, 
quick, sure handling of amounts. In 
speech we have: How much is that book? 
Eight cents, etc. 

Winnifred insisted upon school this 
fall, so both little girls have attended 
kindergarten. Winnifred’s ability to imi- 
tate, and her knowledge of rhythm 
(gained unconsciously) and of the ma- 
terials used in hand-work, left only the 
most difficult part—the lip-reading of 
games, songs and stories, and the little 
talks. 

Nursery rhymes we had had at home, 
so that was familiar ground, and there 
came an opportunity to read other lips 
than mine. 

The finger-plays interested Winnifred, 
and I went over them many times for 
lip-reading. I cut out pictures for our 
charts and note-book, borrowed the book 
of finger-plays (Emilie Poulsson’s) to 
show Winnifred the pictures, and our 
reading lesson followed: 


Here’s a ball for baby, 
Big and soft and round. 


Here is baby’s hammer, 
Oh, how he can pound. 


Here is baby’s music, 
Clapping, clapping so. 


Here are baby’s soldiers, 
Standing in a row. 


Here is baby’s trumpet, 
Toot-too-too. Toot-too. 


Here’s the way that baby 
Plays at peek-a-boo. 


Here’s a big umbrella 
To keep the baby dry. 


Here is baby’s cradle, 
Rock-a-baby-bye. 


Soft, round, peek-a-boo, clapping, and 
soldiers are now part of Winnifred’s 
vocabulary. I had tried to teach soldiers 
before, so many troop trains passed 
through en route to the transports. Win- 
nifred referred to the soldiers as “niany, 
many good-byes.” 

Another finger-play gave Winnifred 
brother and sister (they appear in our 
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diary, but had not been adopted) ; nam- 
ing the fingers, beginning with the thumb: 


This is the mother, 

This is the father, 

This is the brother tall. 
This is the sister, 

This is the baby. 

Oh, how we love them all! 


(Winnifred caught Miss M—’s inflec- 
tion on the last line.) 

The good-morning song gave Winni- 
fred good-morning ; good-night has been 
part of her vocabulary for some time: 


Good-morning, good-morning, 
Good-morning to you; 
Good-morning, good-morning, 
O, how do you do. 


Harriet is my interpreter. Winnifred 
comes home, goes through a set of mo- 
tions, asks ‘What ?” and sometimes I can 
guess ; sometimes Harriet interprets. 

The first finger-play is followed by 
“Rock-a-bye-baby.” I tried to take that 
for a reading lesson, but the falling baby 
distresses Winnifred, so that she can 
think of nothing else. She substitutes: 


Bye, baby-bunting, 

Father’s gone a-hunting, 

To get a little rabbit skin 

To wrap the baby bunting in. 


Skin, school, squirrel are all difficult 
for Winnifred. She can say them prop- 
erly, but hates the effort. 

Winnifred’s vocabulary contains such 
words as cow, sheep, goat, pig, horse, 
duck, chicken, goose, turkey, squirrel, 
rabbit, wheat, corn, and hay; so that the 
kindergarten talks relating to the farm 
ought to have given her an opportunity 
to lip-read. However, the work is 
adapted wholly to hearing children, and 
it is quite possible that Winnifred gets 
abselutely nothing from the talks, in spite 
of an abundance of pictures. Two of 
the kindergarten walks had been trips to 
a farm where Winnifred heard a cow 
moo. In story period Winnifred sits 
close to Miss M— and may catch a word 
or phrase here and there. But Winni- 
fred becomes very restless. 

A week of squirrel talks, games, and 
correlated hand-work interested Winni- 
fred. We have several squirrels in the 
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trees in front of our house. Again came 
a finger-play that Winnifred loves and 
follows closely. Pointing to the fingers: 


Five little squirrels lived in a hollow 
tree. 

The first little squirrel said, “What do I 
see ?”’ 

The next little squirrel said, “I smell a 
gun.” 

The third little squirrel said, “Come, let’s 
run.” 

This little squirrel said, “Let’s hide in 
the shade.” 

This little squirrel said, “I’m not afraid.” 

Bang! went the gun— 

And away they all run. 


The game that Winnifred loves has 
this song, and Winnifred’s lips move in 
perfect time on the tra-la-las: 


The squirrel loves a pleasant chase. 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la. 

To catch him you must run a race. 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la. 

Hold out your hand and you will see 
Which of the two will quicker be. 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la. 


Winnifred enjoys*the pledge of alle- 
giance to the flag, it is so easy to follow, 
and mother has to give it nearly every 
day. Winnifred plays school, gathers 
her playmates in line, and claps time for 
marching, saying, “lef,’ lef’, lef’, lef’ ” in 
perfect time. This is another word gath- 
ered without teaching. I find, too, that 
Winnifred can skip to music, keeping 
perfect time. 

The Thanksgiving hand-work and talks 
related to Indians. You can imagine 
Winnifred coming home, after our sum- 
mer with “Red Feather,” with a band of 
paper “feathers” fastened onto her head 
by a rubber band, shouting, “Mother! 
Indian! many, many feathers!” and the 
breathless telling of a wigwam that Miss 
M— made with chalk, and another wig- 
wam made of paper; and.the bow and 
arrow were red. ‘These words are part 
of Winnifred’s vocabulary. 

The song that Winnifred wanted me to 
write on her page of turkeys was used 
simply for lip-reading. Of course, I ex- 
plained each phrase: 


Thanksgiving Day will soon be here. 
It comes around but once a year. 


If I could only have my way, 
We'd have Thanksgiving every day. 


In reading we are taking up old stories 
in various primers, so that Winnifred 
will gain confidence in herself to tackle 
new things. We have taken up some 
stories in “The Progressive Road to 
Reading.” ‘The first two stories, built on 
similar lines (“The Little Red Hen”), 
went very well. The third, a rehash of 
the first two, bored her very much, and I 
did not ask her to finish. The fourth 
story gives a complete change of thought 
and Winnifred enjoyed it. I still like the 
Elson-Runkel Primer the best of any so 
far. 

I have found a new Christmas book 
for reading: Clement C. Moore’s “The 
Night Before Christmas,” among the 
Altemus’ Wee Books for Wee Folks. 
There are twenty-eight illustrations, and 
the book is tiny, built on the lines of the 
Peter Rabbit Series, by Beatrix Potter. 

Most of the books of that Altemus set 
are just a lot or rubbish. Neither Har- 
riet nor Winnifred care for them. But 
for connected speech, hearing drill, 
rhythm, and lip-reading this Christmas 
story, fully illustrated, is “so full of a 
number of things.” 


A STEP TOWARD PREVENTION OF 
DEAFNESS 


In our medico-legal department this week 
appears an abstract of a decision of the Su- 
preme Court of North Carolina which recently 
affirmed a judgment of a lower court allowing 
damages of $10,000 to a wife against her hus- 
band who had infected her with venereal dis- 
ease. This decision is of importance from the 
standpoint of public health as well as from a 
legal standpoint. Legally, it sets aside the old 
belief that the husband and wife are one, he 
being that one, and that she has no recourse 
against him for any acts performed outside the 
law. Primitive conditions making the wife a 
chattel have passed. Today the woman is 
equally a citizen with her husband. As already 
established by court decisions, a husband is 
liable if he assaults or slanders his wife. It is 
a credit to the enlightenment of the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina that it should see that 
the communication of a venereal disease is a 
greater injury than the breaking of an arm or 
other physical damage—Journal American 
Medical Association. 





Speech-reading brings back the joy of com- 
panionship with family and friends. 
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MUSIC OF THE SOUL 
VERSE AND DRAWING BY SAUL N. KESSLER 





























Oh! the song surrounding me 
Is all that I can hear. 

Yet its notes have set me free; 
Purged of insane fear. 


Oh! the magic melody 
Is ringing in mine ears, 
Ringing in a rhapsody 
Of all my unshed tears. 
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Oh! how sweet the happiness 
Stirring me to sighs, 

Overflowing wistfulness 
Burthening my eyes. 


Is there sweeter symphony, 
If deafness is my role, 
Than the blessed harmony 

Of mine own inner soul? 











THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING, INC. 
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—_ 
-—Saul N. Kessler 


The American Association for the Hard of Hearing, Inc. (present constituent 
bodies, New York, San Francisco, and Chicago Leagues), extends warmest greet- 
ings to the other organizations throughout the country, and a cordial invitation to be 
present at the Annual Meeting in Boston, June 8, 9, and 10, 1921. It is earnestly 
hoped that every existing organization will soon become a constituent body of the 


Association. 
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THE .GREAT CONVENTION FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
Boston, June 8, 9, 10, 1921 


6¢ ARE YOU GOING?” 

“Going? Of course I’m going! 
You couldn’t keep me away. Why, 
nearly every well-known speech-reader 
in the country will be there! And look 
at the program they’re planning!” 

“T haven’t seen it.” 

“No; that’s right; of course you 
haven’t. It isn’t entirely complete yet, 
but I heard enough echoes from it after 
the last board meeting to know that it'll 
be worth going much farther than Bos- 
ton to hear. Why, there’s absolutely no 
phase of the work that won’t be covered. 
They’re even going to have papers from 
celebrities like Dr. Kerr Love, of Glas- 
gow; and maybe an English government 
paper—from some labor bureau, I think.” 

“Well, what about our own country? 
You sound as though work in Europe 
were more important than in the United 
States.” 

“Don’t you believe for one minute that 
any such impression as that is going to 
be given at that meeting! Every sort of 
work being done for the hard of hearing 
in America will be discussed—speech- 
reading, social work, employment prob- 
lems, work for hard-of-hearing children— 
everything! Every known local organi- 
zation is to be asked to send delegates 
and an exhibit of its various activities. 
Even if there weren’t any program at all, 


just the exhibit would be worth going 
to see.” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, one of the 
main things /’d want to go for would be 
to see that new Guild House. It must be 
a wonderful place, if all I hear is true.” 

“I believe it, all right, and you know 
Boston’s reputation for hospitality. I 
simply wouldn’t miss it for anything. 
They’re going to do everything in their 
power to try to make every visitor have 
a thoroughly good time, and I know ’ll 
have one, anyway.” 

“Will there be any chance to see Bos- 
ton, do you suppose ?” 

“Oh, I think so! It isn’t going to be 
all program, and there’s to be at least one 
delightful entertainment in the evening, 
I hear.” 

“Well, I think I'll have to consider 
going.” 

“You know you will! Oh, by the way, 
Miss Peck, of the New York League, 
can give you any information you need 
about it.” 

“126 East 59th Street, New York City. 
Isn’t that her address ?” 

“Yes, that’s right. Better hurry up 
and make your arrangements. You're 
none too early now, you know.” 

“All right, I will. The more I think 
about the convention, the surer I am that 
I must be there.” 





ADVENTURES IN LIP-READING 
By ALICE McKENNA 


o us who have had, for any one of 

many reasons, the soft pedal applied 
to our “ear-organs,” a land of new ad- 
ventures is opened by the art of lip- 
reading. 

As in Alice in Wonderland, a little door 
opens and our gaze explores a land of 
adventure quite unknown to the outside 
world. If we are blessed with the saving 
sense of humor, then we may step out 
bravely to meet with adventures strange, 
situations unique, and incidents amusing. 

You may be thinking the amusement 


afforded will be to some one other than 
ourselves, but not so, friend, not so. The 
amusement I refer to is all ours, if we 
have the wit to look and comprehend. 
Our unhampered brethren, they of the 
sound ears—God bless ‘em—afford us 
quite as much amusement as we afford 
them. I have had two or more self- 
satisfied individuals discuss me quite can- 
didly, as satisfied of their safety as if I 
had been a chair or table, and I have 
known quite well what they were saying, 
but in the interest of peace and good will 
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have kept a blank expression and allowed 
them to go on their way blissfully un- 
conscious of my knowledge. 

Once, having attended a theater with 
two young ladies, new acquaintances, I 
later enjoyed their comments on my own 
appreciation of the entertainment. As it 
happened, an experiment was being made 
with wireless apparatus in exchanging 
music between two theaters, one having 
organ music, the other an orchestra. The 
one | was in had the latter, the other the 


They chap and crack, and not all the 
lemon juice and lotions available suffice to 
keep them smooth and lily-like. Fact is, 
I might as well admit that they are not a 
sculptor’s dream, even when not engaged 
in useful pursuits; they are just hands, 
you know, more useful than ornamental. 
But it never fails to cheer me up when I 
imagine the lady’s chagrin had she real- 
ized that | knew quite well what she said. 
That is not the worst slam I have un- 
wittingly intercepted—not “the unkindest 
cut of all”; but, on 





pipe-organ. When 





the organ music 
came through the 
wireless, I both felt 
and heard it, though 
no doubt the vibra- 


ADVENTURE 
By FRANCES C. HAMLET 


the other hand, re- 
marks kindly and 
generous, grave and 
tender, even once in 
a while quite flatter- 
have written 


tory message to my 
nerves was stronger 
than the sound mes- 
sage to my ears. At 
any rate, later on, 
at a luncheon table, 
I glanced at one 
young lady opposite 
me to find her say- 
ing : 
“She heard the 
music last night, 
though.” 

Swiftly I glanced 
at the one who sat 
on the same side of 
the table as myself, 
to see a contradic- 
tory twist of the lip 


Ww™ there be adventure all the 


way, 
Though the road wind uphill 
or a-down; 
In the early morn, at end of day, 
Under sunny skies or Fortune’s frown? 


All uncertainty I face with zest: 
Not for peace and quiet ease I’ pray, 
But upon life’s busy, hopeful quest, 
There to find adventure day by day. 


Some there are who ever seek and yearn 
For adventure far and dim and great; 
Happier I who only strive to learn 
That in daily life adventures wait. 


Sunrise splendors never twice the same, 
First-found crocus, handclasp of a 
friend ; 
Happenings, perchance, too small to name 
Daily unexpected pleasures lend. 


And again, from out the years apart, 
Comes a voice that once I thrilled to 


ing, 
themselves for me 
to read and appre- 
ciate, and enabled 
me to know the 
good and gentle ones 
among my friends 
and acquaintances. 
It is, however, all 
in the game; and, 
remembering Bobby 
Burns’ lament, “Oh, 
wad some power 
the giftie gie us to 
see oursel’s as ithers 
see us,” I imagine 
it is good for us. 
One very funny 
thing came to me 





and the positive an- 


is hear: 








quite unexpectedly. 
I arranged to meet 








swer, “No, : “If adventure travels in your heart, A 

didn’t ; that was just You will find it on your pathway, a friend at her 
the vibrations she dear !” dressmaker’s. Her 
felt.” fitting was just 








This, to be sure, 
was not so bad and at least half true; and 
so, for the matitr of that, was another 
gleaned from the same source as the latter 
one. A swift glance brought me this: 
“You can tell by her hands she’s done 
housework.” 

“Ain’t it the truth?’ I exclaimed to 
myself, for I had just come from home, 
where I am often on quite familiar terms 
with a dishpan and a broom, and though 
this has been true for a number of years 
(at least by spells) never have I been able 
to get my hands hardened to the work. 


about over and she 
went in the next room to resume her 
street clothes. The dressmaker knew 
both of us quite well and knew I didn’t 
hear well, so she commented, in a low 
tone, doubtless, to her assistant on my 
friend, who evidently had been critical of 
the frock in process of construction. At 
any rate, the dressmaker turned my way 
and I caught, “Can’t make her look like 
anything ; got skinny, black arms, like all 
the rest of them.” 

Just then the object of her words flitted 
back, to be made much of and sent on 
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her way reassured and happy, uncon- 
scious that her petite slimness; her vivid, 
dark-skinned little self; her slim arms, 
whose active grace made amends for any 
lack of statuesque beauty—that these, to- 
gether with the similar characteristics in 
other feminine members of her family, 
had been so brutally slighted by a very 
homely little seamstress with a brittle tem- 
per and a caustic tongue. 

Nor will she ever know unless the 
dressmaker should grow delirious some 
time and she should sit by her bedside 
and hear her rave. 

I have no scruples about reading the 
lips of people who know I am deaf, if 
they talk about me or any one else in my 
presence. I feel I have the same right to 
hear them with my eyes that I would 
have to hear them with my ears. 

There are situations, however, when 
lip-reading may be equivalent to eaves- 
dropping, if it be deliberate; otherwise 
not. Should you be gazing idly at a 
pretty girl and her handsome escort and 


suddenly become aware that the young 
man is proposing, why, to be sure, you 
must hastily turn your gaze elsewhere or 
be in the same class with the small boy 
who hides under the sofa when big sister 
has a beau. 

But on the street, in the street-cars, 
anywhere that people congregate and talk, 
we are free to glean what we can for our 
information or amusement. They talk, 
they can be overheard ; therefore “he who 
runs may read” without let or scruple, 
and many are the bits of interest, of en- 
tertainment, Of real life that come one’s 
way. 

Many flashes of pathos and humor, 
sadness and fun, and sometimes the op- 
portunity to lend a hand, to give a bit of 
happiness, to—yes, to step firmly on the 
nearest magic carpet and be transported 
to some realm of really delightful ad- 
venture. 

Friends, lip-readers, fellow-sufferers, 
lend me your eyes! “Look-see,” as the 
Chinaman says, and bon voyage! 





HOW DEAF CHILDREN PLAY THE “HEALTH GAME” 


By MRS. RICHARD MANSFIELD 
Delegate of the American Red Cross in Czechoslovakia 


HEN I heard of it I shook my head 

at the optimistic and indomitable 
Minister of Public Health. It was true 
the “Health Game” was already an insti- 
tution in the Czechoslovakia schools, but 
to expect deaf children to play it—! 

Upon reflection, however, I thought 
better of it. After all, to observe the 
rules of health of the Health Game—to 
wash one’s hands before eating, to sleep 
with windows open, to brush one’s teeth, 
to do one kindly action each day—why 
couldn’t little deaf girls and boys be 
taught these things and take the same 
delight in them as the other more for- 
tunate children were doing? 

So I gathered up the huge bundles of 
tooth-powder and _ tooth-brushes and 
soap, aided by my interpreter, a shy young 
Czech, himself greatly interested in what 
he calls the “American” play, and to- 
gether we went out to the outskirts of 
Prague and the School for the Deaf. 


Through a paved courtyard and up a 
winding stair, we passed to the school- 
room. The Assistant Director, a young 
fellow with an earnest face, met us at the 
door. News of our coming had been 
given the children assembled in the 
school-room. 

Hardly over the threshold and one 
knew that here was a school not as other 
schools ; for, although it was the hour of 
recess, no babel of voices was heard— 
only a murmur of unintelligible sounds. 
That was all. But eager glances greeted 
us. The children came up and pressed 
around the Director, touching him, mak- 
ing gestures, evidently asking questions 
excitedly about us. One or two used 
their fingers in the familiar sign language 
of the dumb; but these were promptly 
discouraged by their teacher, who prefers 
that they should use the language of the 
lips. 

When he had satisfied their curiosity, 
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he introduced me, speaking very slowly, 
very distinctly, and using the lips more 
than one usually does. They watched 
him intently. The older ones, those who 
had been at the school the longest, recog- 
nized and repeated the words after him. 
Their voices had but little timbre, were 
somewhat hoarse, but not unpleasant. 

There was one particularly charming 
child, a girl of perhaps twelve, in the 
group. She had lovely auburn hair and 
sparkling brown eyes. She attracted me 
so strongly that I resolved to speak to 
her. I spoke very slowly and distinctly, 
saying the first words that came into my 
head. 

“T—love—you.” 

Quite correctly she repeated, “I— 
love—you.” 

Then I tried, “The children—of— 
America—love—you.” 

But this was a little too difficult. So 
the Director took her hand and placed it 
on my throat. Again and again I re- 
peated the phrase until she succeeded in 
getting it. 

Then, through the interpreter, I ex- 
plained the “Health Game” and exhibited 
the gifts of tooth-powder and _tooth- 
brushes which we had brought. It was 
touching to see the children’s interest. In 
fact, the excitement grew actually vocal, 
until their Director imposed quiet upon 
them. 

However, I realized that this interest 
was largely due to the very useful gifts 
that we displayed. Can you imagine chil- 
dren getting very much excited over gifts 
of tooth-brushes and tooth-powder? Per- 
haps you could if you had never had a 
present before in all your life! 

When the gifts had been distributed, 
one boy proudly drew an old tooth-brush 
from his pocket and exhibited it in 
triumph. His acquaintance with tooth- 
brushes, he wanted us to know, was one 
of long standing. However, we assured 
him, as delicately as we could, that 
pockets were not considered the best place 
in which to carry them. This amazed 
him to the point of actual disbelief, until 
a comparison of his old one with his new 
showed the badly damaged state of the 
former’s bristles. Whereupon he agreed 
with us and immediately expressed the 
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determination to take better care of his 
new one. 

Upon leaving the school I passed a 
room which was evidently the children’s 
dormitory—rows and rows of beds, all 
clean and in order. But my heart sank, 
for the windows opened only on the cor- 
ridor. Where was the fresh air to come 
from? Rule No. 3 of the Health Game, 
“Sleep with the windows wide open.” 

“Where, indeed, are many of the neces- 
sities for a proper playing of the Health 
Game to come from in this school?” I 
thought to myself, as I left the building ; 
for the school is a poor one, supported by 
slender subscriptions—from parents who 
can afford to give something, from the 
Ministry of Education, from private in- 
dividuals. The rooms are inadequate, 
small, crowded. There is no playground. 
no place for exercise. And then these 
bed-rooms—impossible of ventilation! 

With a heavy heart I thought of these 
things. Then before me, as in reproach, 
I saw the eager, bright faces of these 
deaf children I had just left. .I remem- 
bered the look in their eyes when the 
name of Helen Keller was mentioned ; for 
all of them know of this wonderful wo- 
man and her inspiring history, even in 
this far-away deaf school of Czecho- 
slovakia. With her as their leader, how 
far can they go! I thought of their teach- 
ers—earnest, self-sacrificing—and their 
splendid work. Who was I to complain, 
to doubt the progress of which these chil- 
dren are capable? Miracles have hap- 
pened and can happen again. The Health 
Game for deaf children, handicapped as 
these of the Prague school, is surely pos- 
sible, thrillingly possible, even here. 





DEAF CHILD PIANIST 


Little Violet Nelson, a pupil in the Duluth 
School for the Deaf, has attracted the atten- 
tion of the newspapers of that city by her un- 
usual progress as a student of piano music. 
According to her teacher, her talent is re- 
markable, and her progress in the nine months 
during which she had lessons has eclipsed that 
of pupils with normal hearing who have been 
studying a much longer time. The child is 
playing Schumann and Beethoven with ap- 
preciation and expression and is much in de- 
mand for amateur concert work. She is 


eleven years old and is said to be totally deaf. 

















THE TORTURES OF LIP-READERS 
By JOHN A. FERRALL 


Cartoon by Saul N. Kessler 


TESTY old sea captain had been cor- 
A nered at a reception by some ladies 
who were plying him with questions, 
much to his annoyance. They insisted 
that he tell them some of his experiences. 

“Well,” he said, finally, ‘once when I 
was shipwrecked off the coast of South 
America I came across a tribe of wild 
women who had no tongues.” 

“Had no tongues!” echoed one of his 
fair listeners. “Gracious! But, Captain, 
if they had no tongues, how could they 
talk ?” 

“Madam,” snapped the old salt, “they 
couldn’t talk. That’s what made ’em 
wild.” 

Which story I am retelling merely by 
way of prelude to the listing of what my 
accomplice, Mr. Saul N. Kessler, terms 
“the tortures of lip-readers”—the things 
that “make ’em wild.” 

Something more than a year ago, in an 
article entitled “First Aid to Our Rela- 
tives,” Miss Harriet U. Andrews called 
attention to a few of the trials and tribu- 
lations that beset the pathway of the lip- 
reader. In her weak, feminine way, she 
did the best she could; but it has been a 
matter of keen regret to me that she 
thought of the subject first, for it is one 
which demands the rough, coarse touch 
of the masculine hand. 

However, “All is well that ends well,” 
and Mr. Kessler, who is a well-known 
New York cartoonist, has offered to illus- 
trate the “tortures,” which is all the en- 
couragement I need to begin lining them 
up. I have taken up much space in THE 
Voita REviEw in telling deaf folks what 
they should do, and this has been some- 
thing of a pleasure (as the giving of 
advice always is), but it will be lots more 
fun to tell the hearing folks just what 
they should do and, incidentally, what 
they do do! 

To begin gently, with dim lights and 
soft music, there is the lip-reader’s tor- 
ture in the shape of the genial soul who 
chews his cigar as he talks. I suppose 
the men among the hard of hearing en- 
counter this specimen more often than do 
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the ladies. For the ladies’ sakes, let us 
hope so. I frequently meet him at the 
bowling-alleys, and we get along splen- 
didly since I have learned that he really 
doesn’t care whether I understand him 
or not. If it was necessary to understand 
him, then it would be torture; but, as it 
is, his characteristics do not disturb me 
particularly. Besides, when his game is 
not particularly good he has a habit of 
addressing apparently uncomplimentary 
remarks to the inoffensive ten-pins, re- 
marks which I am sure it is better that I 
should not hear—or see. Here, then, is 
one of the advantages of deafness. As 
nearly as I can judge, the advantage 
holds good on the golf links also. Only 
the other day I was reading of a gentle- 
man who remonstrated with a nurse for 
allowing her small charge to run around 
on the golf links. 

“You shouldn’t allow that little child 
to run around on the links,” he said. 
“Tt’s dangerous.” 

“Oh, it’s all right, sir,” said the nurse, 
calmly.’ “The poor little thing is stone 
deaf !” 

A torturer of the old school is the 
modest man who covers his nude lips 
with a choice crop of facial foliage, tech- 
nically called “whiskers”; but he has my 
sympathy, too, and something of my ad- 
miration. My memory runs back to the 
youthful days when I had a desire to 
produce a similar landscape effect on my 
own visage. It is some job, take my 
word for it. The man who succeeds 
must have patience and courage. He 
must be able to bear up cheerfully under 
the intimation that his face needs wash- 
ing, that he has a stone-bruise on his 
upper lip, etc. He must smile patiently 
when he is referred to as a human tooth- 
brush, or is accused of trying to produce 
a third eyebrow. So, whenever I feel a 
trifle bitter at the handicap he places 
upon my lip-reading ability by his con- 
cealment of his lips, I try to remember 
that he, too, has suffered. 

A very interesting experiment sug- 
gested to me in my youthful days was 
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that I should rub salt on my upper lip 
and then bend over a saucer of water. 
The theory was that the young hairs 
under the skin, being made thirsty by the 
salt rub, would push their way out to- 
ward the saucer of water in order to 
quench this thirst. Then all one need do 
was to tie knots in them, so that they 
could not get back under the skin again. 


But I never could get this plan to work 
satisfactorily, and so to this day my face 
is wholly exposed to the world. 

What lip-reader doesn’t know the 
facial contortionist who grimaces in order 
to help (?) you! I must confess, how- 
ever, that I appear to have better success 
in understanding such exaggerated move- 
ments than I do in reading the speech of 
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normal humans. Of course, there is al- 
ways the fear that by mastering the 
peculiarities of the contortionist I am 
forever shutting myself out from the pos- 
sibility of understanding normal speech. 
Under the circumstances, I sometimes 
feel justified in explaining to the speaker 
that it is better to speak to me in a nor- 
mal manner, even if I do have a trifle 
more difficulty in understanding, in order 
that I may the sooner learn to see normal 
speech, which is the sort of speech I 
must learn to understand to make my lip- 
reading ability of practical utility. 
Rather curiously, I have found that 
this habit of exaggerating lip movements 
can often be corrected by asking the 
speaker to talk soundlessly. I find that 
most people are firmly convinced that 
they can make you hear, no matter how 
deaf you are, if only they can speak 
loudly enough; and to speak as loud as 
they do, naturally leads to an exaggera- 
tion of their lip movements. In speak- 
ing soundlessly they appear to be held 
more closely to normal lip movements. 


It may be imagination, but at any rate it 


seems to work in some cases. This sug- 
gestion should be ignored by lip-readers 
who have even the slightest remnant of 
hearing. No matter how little hearing 
there is, it helps, and it must not be ren- 
dered useless by soundless speaking. Of 
course, soundless speaking is good prac- 
tise occasionally, since it shows conclu- 
sively just how much lip-reading skill 
you have. 

The ventriloquist who speaks without 
moving his lips is a constant source of 
astonishment to me; and it seems such a 
pity to waste this talent on the deaf when 
ventriloquists are well paid in vaudeville. 
I suppose the ventriloquist must be listed 
among the “tortures” of the lip-reader, 
though for my part he can scarcely be 
called this, since I seldom realize that he 
is speaking at all. Sometimes, when 
there is a slight twitching of the mouth, 
I am led to inquire as to whether I am 
being spoken to or whether the supposed 
speaker is merely chewing gum. The 
ventriloquist is apparently incurable. At 
least I’ve never known one to reform, 
and I worked right at the next desk to 
one for nine years without ever succeed- 
ing in training him to speak to me prop- 
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erly. As a matter of fact, I am some- 
thing of a ventriloquist myself, in an 
amateur way, so that I can appreciate 
how difficult it is to effect a reformation. 

The thoughtful friend who turns his 
back to you while speaking is, perhaps, 
merely trying to make you feel at ease. 
He wishes you to understand that he at 
least does not intend to emphasize your 
affliction. He proposes to make you feel 
at ease, even if it kills him—and you. 

Of course, there will always be differ- 
ences of opinion as to the value of lip- 
reading, but it would appear safe to 
hazard one general statement—that lip- 
reading skill will never be of value to 
any one where the speaker insists upon 
turning his face away from his “listener.” 
The most important of all lessons for our 
hearing friends, then, is that the /ip- 
reader must see the speaker's face clearly. 
Other things may help, but this one thing 
is vital. It takes a few years for this 
idea to root itself firmly in the minds of 
our hearing friends, but it is a plant well 
worth rooting and one whose permanent 
rooting is a necessity. We may struggle 
along as best we may with the other 
“tortures,” but an absolute ultimatum to 
our hearing friends must be: “J must 
see your lips if I am expected to read 
them.” 

The chronic speeder, who talks at the 
rate of “60 miles an hour,” has one re- 
deeming trait: He is pretty apt to say a 
lot about his subject before he finishes. 
This fact makes him more or less endur- 
able to me, for my greatest difficulty lies 
in the fact that the majority of my 
friends simply cannot get over the notion 
that to make lip-reading easy for me it 
is necessary that they use the shortest 
and simplest words and as few of them 
as possible. Such things as subjects and 
predicates are apparently considered un- 
essential. Many of them resort to the 
primitive “how come?” form used by the 
Indians of popular literature. 

I suppose it does seem reasonable to 
assume that the less there is to see, the 
easier it will be to see it. But it doesn’t 
work that way with me at all. The 
longer the words and the more rambling 
the sentences, the more likely I am to get 
hold of the speaker’s meaning. For me 
the keynote to successful speech-reading 
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is Miss Andrews’ slogan: “Say a lot 
about it.” 

A curious thing about the “masked 
marvels,” who expect us to read their 
lips in the dark, is that many of them are 
deaf themselves. With the exception of 
teachers of lip-reading, I have known 
scarcely a hard-of-hearing person who 
has not at one time or another absolutely 
ignored the fact that lips to be read must 
be seen. ‘Time and again on the way 
home from evening practise classes I 
have had deaf folks keep up a running 
conversation with me, regardless of the 
presence or absence of adequate street 
lights. Of course, the situation eventu- 
ally dawns upon them! 

Some speakers are not paricularly 
interested in having you comment or 
reply. Sometimes, judging from my 


own feelings in the matter, I wonder 
whether the burden of deafness lies actu- 
ally in our inability to hear others, or 
whether it is in the fact that by shutting 
us off from social intercourse it gives us 
less opportunity for discoursing. Do we 


actually long to hear others, or is it that 
we long for the opportunity to talk to 
others? Is deafness an affliction because 
it interferes with our hearing, or because 
it interferes with our talking? I offer 
this freely as a subject for debate in 
“The Friendly Corner.” 

The telephone is, no doubt, one of the 
real tortures of the hard of hearing. I 
am not able to speak from experience on 
this point. During the days that I could 
hear I used the telephone very infre- 
quently; and, of course, never having 
used it extensively, I now regard my in- 
ability to use it as one of the real handi- 
caps of deafness. Such is human nature. 
But, since folks with normal hearing 
have so much difficulty with the tele- 
phone, it is, perhaps, safe to assume that 
it is something of a trial to the deaf. 

The phonograph, too, should, perhaps, 
have its place in the list, though I imagine 
that there might be a protest from the 
hearing at any attempt to list it as one of 
the exclusive tortures of the deaf. A 
man was seen taking a phonograph into 
his house. 

“Hello,” called a friend. “So you’ve 
bought yourself a music-box ?” 

“No,” replied the other. “I’ve just 
borrowed this from my neighbor.” 
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“Giving a little party tonight, eh?” said 
the friend. 

“No, it isn’t that, either,” said the man. 
“But I’ve just made up my mind to have 
one quiet evening at home this year.” 

A humorist, commenting on Mr. 
Edison’s statement that a man needs but 
four hours sleep out of the twenty-four, 
recently said that it must have been this 
theory which caused Mr. Edison to in- 
vent the phonograph. You remember 
the old verse: 


“Eve in-ven-ted lin-ge-rie, 
Ar-chi-me-des the screw; 
New-ton sprung the cal-cu-lus, 
Some Ir-ish-man the stew. 

Cook in-ven-ted po-lar trips, 
With-out a sin-gle qualm; 
And Ed-i-son the phon-o-graph, 
Not mean-ing any harm.” 


However, the phonograph speaks for 
itself. 

I feel less qualms than usual about per- 
petrating this article, since I believe Mr. 
Kessler’s illustrations will be truly valu- 
able in impressing upon the hearing folks 
the necessity for adapting themselves to 
our changed conditions. The cartoon is 
a powerful factor in the presentation of 
ideas, and a few effective drawings em- 
phasize a point so much more strongly 
than written argument. You have al- 
ready seen in the April Votta Review 
how cleverly Mr. Kessler handles his 
subjects, and I am almost inclined to sug- 
gest that his present page of “tortures” 
be clipped and mounted as a constant re- 
minder to your friends and family 
(please note the nice distinction) of what 
is not expected of them. 

Of course, I suppose the majority of 
the hearing folks will always resent the 
idea that they should conform their 
habits to our new conditions. Perhaps 
they feel toward us much as the Houston 
Post says Mrs. Casey felt toward the 
rats in her house. 


“I’m bothered fierce with rats,” she 
told her next-door neighbor. 

“Did yez buy any of thim rat biscuits 
for thim?” asked the neighbor. 

“Now, Mrs. Kelly,” replied the indig- 
nant Mrs. Casey, “what kind av a house 
do yez think I’m runnin’? Sure, if the 
bastes can’t eat what the rest of us do, 
they kin go hungry.” 




















“The language of friendship is not words, but meanings. 


lain 
EAR FRIENDS: I wonder if many of 
you have attended an old-fashioned 
camp-meeting in which every one takes 
an active part. 

I can see back into the years: A group 
of earnest people are gathered into a 
long, bare room. Darkness is coming on, 
and from my corner I can scarcely dis- 
cern the white outline of the face of the 
man who is praying so fervently. It is 
shining, as though his spirit were a flame 
which had lighted it from within. He is 
talking of the love of God for his chil- 
dren. He believes that a Father is listen- 
ing to his plea. When he is seated, we 
all sing a song with a rousing tune— 


“Never be sad or desponding; 
Always have faith to believe; 
Grace for thy duties before thee 
Ask of the Lord and receive. 

Ne-ver give up! 
Ne-ver give up! 
Never give up to thy sorrows; 

Jesus will bid them depart.” 


(You may remember the rest of it 
better than I.) 

After the hymn, one after another 
the people stand and speak of the grace 
of God and give testimony of help re- 


ceived for daily tasks. They are simple- 
hearted, these people, and they speak in 
a straightforward, eager way. One for- 
gets the complicated creeds of a later 
time, when a man knows not what he 
may believe. 

And so today I want you to imagine 
that we are all attending an old- fashioned 
testimony meeting, singing Songs of con- 
fidence and faith and giving testimony 
to the light—called lip-reading—that has 
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—Dorothy Raymond 


It is an intelligence above language.” 


been sent into the darkness of deafness. 
We will imagine that one of the doubters 
has just remarked (as he has written 
me) : 


“IT am still from Missouri, as ’most every 
day, through my work, I meet people and let- 
ters for and against the science.” 


A young man (whose home is in Mis- 
souri) jumps to his feet and exclaims in 
protest (as he truly wrote me) : 


_ “IT am an ex-soldier, and since having men- 
ingitis, more than two years ago, am totally 
deaf. I attended a government school for the 
deaf soldiers for three months, and later at- 
tended a private school for only two months, 
and though I’m not a good lip-reader I can 
talk with members of the family and some of 
my friends quite readily and often can un- 
derstand strangers some, though not so readily 
as the people I meet every day. As for a 
person being able to hear some in order to be 
a lip-reader, I believe that is a wrong idea. I 
think the ones that are totally deaf should be 
the ones to take the greater interest in it, as 
the ear-phones and similar devices are useless 
to them; also because they use it all the time, 
instead of just a part of the time, as is the 
case when one can hear, thus making it easier 
and quicker to learn. Of course, it is not as 
satisfactory as hearing (one wouldn’t expect 
it to be), but it is much better than not being 
able to talk with anyone at all, and while much 
harder for some than others, for the average 
person it is well worth the time and expense 
of taking a course.” 


We cannot help but applaud this 
young soldier for speaking out his con- 
victions before us all. 

A young lady who has just recently 
graduated from college stands up and 
speaks eagerly: 


“T would be a thankless child, indeed, should 
I not spring to the defense of lip-reading and 
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tell just what there is in it for deaf people in 
general and myself in particular. My physi- 
cian recently reported me almost totally deaf, 
I am practically dependent upon lip-reading 
for all social and business intercourse, and I 
never feel that my friends hate to see me com- 
ing, either. They do not raise their voices to 
me, for they know it is useless, as I hear no 
voice but my own. Never have I spent time 
nor money to better advantage than on my 
speech-reading. It is impossible for me_ to 
place any value upon it or to contemplate life 
without it. Recently I paid a visit to an old 
friend whom I had not seen for years. For 
hours we talked in the most intimate, confiden- 
tial way, and then she made the comment, ‘I’m 
so glad you read the lips, for I simply could 
not talk this way over one of those phones.’ 
Speech-reading is of no avail for music, 
lectures or when confronted with a stranger 
with a ‘hard mouth’; but how much more 
important to us are the intimacies of those 
near and dear. The surest way for a deaf 
person to cheat his friends and family is 
to refuse to study speech-reading. My advice 
is, ‘Take the fastest express to the best school 
without a minute’s delay,’ for without speech- 
reading you don’t know the joys of being deaf. 
You know only its sorrows. It is the greatest 
boon in the world for the hard of hearing in 
any degree. It is never too early to start the 
study. One who is only slightly deaf will find 
that it practically eliminates his handicap, and 
by the time he is really dependent upon it (as 
most deafness is progressive, that time usually 
comes) he will find himself an expert.” 


When she is seated an older gentleman 
rises and says quietly: 


“T personally know there is much good to be 
derived from a conscientious effort to learn 
lip-reading. I have never attended a lip-read- 
ing school, but have taken some private les- 
sons, and then I did not give the time nor at- 
tention it deserved. I am not a good lip- 
reader, but am sure I could be with the neces- 
sary practise. However, I advanced far 
enough so that I could talk on most any sub- 
ject with my two teachers, and more than half 
of my conversation with my wife is carried on 
by that means. Now, if I can talk to them 
and the members of my household, does any 
one think it would not be of great value to me, 
even though I never saw anything from any 
other person’s lips? I drive an auto and have 
frequently asked a farmer, who was plowing a 
field by the roadside, the road to a certain 
place and was able to get his direction from 
his lips when a hearing person failed to un- 
derstand, on account of the distance and noise 
of the car. I am sure from my experience 
that any one who will take up lip-reading and 
give it the time and attention it deserves, and 
learn to concentrate his mind on the work, and 
not let his thoughts run away to some fairy- 
land, which is so often the case with a deaf 
person, because he hears no sounds to bring 
him out of his reverie, will be handsomely 
rewarded for the effort, and would not think 
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of exchanging the benefit received for what it 
cost him,” 


When the gentleman is seated, a young 
lady jumps up with a roguish twinkle in 
her eyes and recites the following lines, 
which she says she has composed herself : 


“There was a young girl most endearing, 

Who was also somewhat hard of hearing, 
When some one would shout, 

7 She’d say, with a pout, 

Use your lips! it’s so much more cheering,’ ” 


We all laugh and praise her for her 
cleverness, and then we sing a friendly 
song or two. The last speaker of the 
evening I shall long remember, for she 
speaks with such cheery optimism and 
gives us all good courage: 


At the age of 26 my hearing was normal 
and I was a happy wife and mother. Very 
gradually, from year to year, deafness crept 
upon me. My husband would not acknowledge 
it or believe it. Specialists and all kinds of 
aids for the deaf, electric and otherwise, were 
tried. I still had some hearing when I began 
lip-reading—enough hearing to catch an oc- 
casional word in very loud conversation. Now 
the loudest bell or whistle near at hand cannot 
be heard. Music is only a memory for me. 
Memory (for I have spent seven of the best 
years of my life in the study of music) and 
imagination and lip-reading cause me often to 
thrill with the sweet, clear notes of mysterious 
— — glad I am npr a deaf soul does 
not necessarily accompany deaf ears! Though 
totally deaf, I find, through lip-reading, cite 
fields of usefulness and opportunity of living a 
full, rich life of joy and service. The point 
has been reached where I always receive a 
sort of shock when deafness is referred to as 
a ‘very great affliction.” A handicap—yes—to 
be met and battled with and risen above. So, 
come on up! There’s room up here for all the 
totally deafened as well as for the more for- 
tunate ones, whose hearing is only slightly im- 
paired.” 


And now, dear friends, I will just give 
you my favorite quotation, which has led 
me past many windy corners, that it may 
also serve you, and also, in parting, my 
tenderest blessing : 


“There is no defeat in life save from within; 
Unless you're beaten there, you’re bound to 
win! 


THE Frrenpiy Lapy, 
35th Street and Volta Place, 
Washington, D.C. 


(A_ stamped self-addressed envelope 
st insure a personal reply to your let- 
ter. 











IS THERE? 
By MARY E. STEFFEY 


N THE February Votta Review | am 
astounded to read, “Is there anything 
in lip-reading for the truly deaf?” I 
have always been quite celebrated in my 
own small world, but never expected to 
be interesting to a line of clever people. 

First, I am truly deaf. Nothing short 
of a peal of loudest thunder can gain 
response from my thickened ear-drums. 
I have never considered myself an ex- 
pert lip-reader. I am now studying to be 
one, but it is the first real study in the 
art I have ever done. : 

My troubles came in the wake of the 
stork and left me with a five-months’-old 
baby and no hearing. I lost one ear 
somewhere in my youth, and when I was 
about seventeen the other became frac- 
tious and went out at night and some- 
times failed to return in the morning. 
Then all at once it would find its way 
home, and a clock fifteen or twenty feet 
away would hop right out of the clatter 
and roar, and begin to tick—oh, so glori- 
ously loud! 

When the stork flapped wing over our 
house, this one useful ear became more 
fitful than ever before, and one night it 
left me for good and all and never came 
back. We couldn’t believe it. We waited 
several days expectantly, but inside of 
three months I was totally deaf, as far as 
the human voice was concerned. 

Finally everybody found out that I 
couldn’t hear ; everybody found out I was 
never going to hear again—everybody but 
the stork. That bird never found it out 
at all. It came to our house four times in 
six years three months and thirty minutes. 

About three months after I decided 
that my hearing was gone I found an 
advertisement in which lip-reading was 
offered by correspondence. The lessons 
came to me from James B. Mears, Boston. 
(May the Lord ever be good to him, and 
if he sees this I hope he will write to me.) 

We practised a little every day in a 
half-hearted manner, covering about one- 
third of the lessons. I suppose I was apt, 
for in spite of lack of effort I was able to 
understand and see the first lisping words 
of the first baby. I see him now repeat- 
ing, “Man ’t the door, Man ’t the door.” 
We would go to the door together, and 
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that two-year-old would interpret for me. 
I couldn’t read strangers yet, but I could 
read him. 

I never heard his voice in speech. I 
never heard any of the children’s voices, 
yet I surely am the queen bee among 
them. I settle their disputes; meet their 
friends, and receive their confidences. 
One of them is out of my sight, but he 
calls to his brother in my room, “Ask 
mama is thought a verb or anoun.” And 
another, “What shall I let + equal?” I 
think this all proves that I have lost very 
little. We never use a pencil except for 
proper nouns, and sometimes not then. 

I often make a trip with my husband, 
who is a commercial traveler, and get out 
of the car and go in and meet his friends 
just as any wife would. He loves to in- 
troduce me to people and after a while 
astonish them by revealing my deafness. 

Of course, I make mistakes ; but people 
in possession of all their faculties do that. 
Only the other day some one said to me, 
“Take care of the pence and the pounds 
will take care of themselves,” and I 
thought she said safety-pins were bound 
to take care of themselves. 

Yesterday my husband said to me, “Did 
you see that big mill just north of the 
dam?” I thought he had a meat bill that 
wasn’t worth a (He has a good 
many bills that are not worth much more 
these days.) Finally, he had to say “saw- 
mill,” which eliminated the swearing. 

We have a high sign. It is two fingers 
laid on the chest. It means, “Be careful; 
I’m whispering.” A caller never knows 
communication is going on until I nod or 
shake my head. 

My real handicaps are music and the 
telephone; otherwise I’m hardly handi- 
capped at all. Why, often my own 
mother forgets that I can’t hear and calls 
to me! I’m even distinguished. If we 
had a “Who’s Who” in our town, I’d 
surely be one of the “Who's.” 

Certainly, lip-reading won’t take the 
place of a pair of good ears, but it beats 
lame ones all to pieces and is, beyond a 
doubt, the next best thing to good ones. 
I am glad to be able to testify that there 
surely has been something in lip-reading 
for this “truly deaf.” 





ANOTHER INAUGURATION IN WASHINGTON 
By BETTY CAMPBELL WRIGHT 


HIE INAUGURATION of the Speech- 

Reading Club of Washington was 
not its actual beginning. The first steps 
toward an organization for the hard of 
hearing in Washington were taken at a 
Valentine Party given at the Volta Bu- 
reau by Misses Mary D. Suter, of the 
Washington School of Lip-Reading; 
Louise Wimsatt, of the District of Co- 
lumbia School of Lip-Reading; Jennie 
Hedrick, of the Georgetown Speech 
Clinic, and Josephine B. Timberlake, of 
Tue Voita Review. Twenty-one guests 
present declared themselves heartily in 
sympathy with the idea of forming an 
organization that should do for Wash- 
ington such work as had been accom- 
plished in other cities. 

Several meetings were subsequently 
held, a name was selected by vote, a con- 
stitution and by-laws were adopted, and 
officers duly elected. As a tribute to his 
interest in the cause of the deafened and 
his splendid work in their behalf, Mr. 
Fred De Land, Superintendent of the 
Volta Bureau, was by acclamation elected 
Honorary President of the Club. Other 
officers are as follows: Mrs. W. W. 
Hubert, President ; Mrs. Edgar B. Scott, 
First Vice-President; Miss Mildred A. 
Harris, Second Vice-President; Miss 


-—Ruth Colby Studio 
MISS ANNETTA W. PECK, 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NEW YORK LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 
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MISS MILDRED KENNEDY, 
PRESIDENT, SPEECH-READERS GUILD OF BOSTON 


Betty C. Wright, Secretary ; Mr. George 
M. Clagett, Treasurer. 

Plans were discussed for a large meet- 
ing to advertise the Club and its aims, 
and to acquaint the people of Washing- 
ton with the work accomplished by simi- 
lar organizations in other cities. Accord- 
ingly, invitations were extended to prom- 
inent members of organizations in New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia, and com- 
mittees formed to advertise and arrange 
for the entertainment. 

A more successful meeting could 
scarcely have been imagined. The audi- 
torium of the Volta Bureau was filled to 
overflowing, and the interest displayed 
was most gratifying, both to the speakers 
and the members of the Club. 

Mrs. W. W. Hubert, President of the 
Club, spoke a few words of welcome and 
appreciation to the audience, after which 
Miss Timberlake introduced the speakers 
of the evening as follows: Miss Annetta 
W. Peck, Executive Secretary, New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing; 
Miss Mildred Kennedy, President, 
Speech-Readers Guild of Boston; Dr. 
Charles W. Richardson, Lieutenant-Col- 
onel U. S. Army, in charge of recon- 
struction work for deafened soldiers ; 
Mrs. Nathan Todd Porter, Treasurer, 
American Association for the Hard of 














—Harris & Ewing 
COL. CHARLES W. RICHARDSON, 


OFFICER IN CHARGE OF RECONSTRUCTION WORK FOR 
DEAFENED SERVICE MEN 


Hearing; Miss Cora Elsie Kinzie, 
Director, Speech-Reading Club of Phila- 
delphia. 

We regret that THe Voira ReEvIEW 
finds it impossible to give space for the 
publication of the speeches in toto. All 
were of the keenest interest and would 
doubtless be helpful to organizations and 
would-be organizers throughout the 
country. A noticeable feature in each 
instance was the earnestness and enthu- 
siasm of the speaker. No audience could 
have failed to be inspired to interest and 
activity in behalf of 
those handicapped 
by loss of hearing. 

Miss Peck gave a 
detailed account of 
the work accom- 
plished by the New 
York League. Not 
the least of its num- 
erous activities is 
the Employment De- 
partment, which has 
been especially suc- 
cessful in placing 
applicants. New de- 
partments have been 
organized to meet 
the growing de- 
mands of the 
League, and the or- 
ganization is plan- 


ANOTHER INAUGURATION IN WASHINGTON 





MRS. N. TODD PORTER; JR., 


THE FRIEND OF ALI, THE HARD OF HEARING 








MISS CORA ELSIE KINZIE 


DIRECTOR, SPEECH-READING CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


ning to build a community house which, 
with its annexes for living requirements, 
will probably house every desired project. 
Among the enterprises started during 
the year are (1) a brass band, organized 
with the double purpose of possibly bene- 
fiting hearing through strong sound vi- 
brations and of satisfying a genuine 
hunger for making music; (2) lectures 
in an auditorium equipped with hearing 
devices; (3) a lip-reading tournament 
for the Metropolitan Championship, on 
April 29. Public and private schools of lip- 
reading for adults, in the vicinity, have 
entered teams to compete for a prize. 
The — last-named 
enterprise is of es- 
pecial interest be- 
cause of its origin- 
ality. So far as is 
known, it is a dis- 
tinctly new feature. 
Miss Kennedy’s 
message to the Club 
embodied the spirit 
of the Speech-Read- 
ers Guild of Boston. 
The success of that 
organization has 
been due largely to 
the personal. atti- 
tude of its leaders 
and members. 
The points espe- 
cially emphasized 
were the wonderful 
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advantages that can be derived from the 
co-operation of different schools of lip- 


reading and the necessity of giving the’ 


hard of hearing “a medium of self-ex- 
pression.” 

“The greater the number of good 
schools, the greater the number of good 
methods represented in any community,” 
she said, “the greater opportunities there 
are to pursue the study of speech-read- 
ing with constant and varied practise. 

“The Guild stands, and has stood from 
the very first, for co-operation, and strives 
to develop co-operation along all lines. 

“Those who start- 


demonstrate to the public that a deafened 
man is a normal man, a perfectly rational, 
capable human being, not in any way to 
be pitied and shunned. 

He gave also an interesting account of 
his recent visit to the Chicago League 
for the Hard of Hearing, and told of 
their interest in hearing of the proposed 
organization in Washington. 

Mrs. Nathan Todd Porter, Jr., was in- 
troduced by Miss Timberlake as “the 
friend of the hard of hearing all over the 
United States.” The introduction brought 
a round of applause. Mrs. Porter talked 
just five minutes, 








ed the Guild wanted 
a spirit of just co- 
operation, that every 


BE A BEE 


much to the regret 
of her audience ; but 
in her condensed 


school and every 
method might be 
represented; that 
every inquirer into 
the subject of 
speech-reading 
might be led through 
the Guild to the door 
of each one of the 
several schools, and 
so come to know the 
opportunities that 
were at hand to pur- 
sue the subject.” 

In speaking of the 
attitude of members 
toward their organ- 
ization, Miss Ken- 


“Pack up your troubles in your old 
kit-bag, and smile, smile, smile’—and be 
like a bee. 

Of course, those last five words are 
not in the song, but we who are deaf 
may put them there. You don’t know 
why? Because if something foreign 
gets into the bee-hive, for instance a 
mouse, too large to be carried off, and 
which if left would spoil the whole beau- 
tiful hive, this is what the bees do: They 
build a strong air-tight case of wax 
about it and do not talk about it (unless 
to brag about it). 

There you have it! Take up speech- 
reading, talk about it, but forget your 
deafness—or, like the mouse left in the 
bee-hive, it may spoil vour whole life. 

Remember you can take your deafness 
for growth or warping. Don’t toss up a 
penny to decide it for you. Be a bee! 


—Mrs. N. Topp Porrer, Jr. 


message she made 
them feel her- real 
personal interest in 
the aims and pur- 
poses of the Club. 
She spoke of the 
Volta Bureau as be- 
ing the parent of all 
movements spread- 
ing the knowledge 
of speech-reading. 
She declared that 
she had seen the art 
of speech-reading 
transform many a 
life, once desper- 
ately depressed, into 
one of beautiful 











nedy said: “Let the 








service and accept- 








deaf as far as pos- 

sible be the leaders; let them feel it is 
their Club and that they make it. Only 
those who are deaf—who have been deaf 
long enough to experience the narrow- 
ing, deadening, numbing effect of con- 
stantly increasing deafness—can appre- 
ciate the need in their lives of this very 
thing, a medium of self-expression.” 

Dr. Richardson told of the wonderful 
results that had been accomplished at 
Cape May, New Jersey, in the teaching 
of lip-reading to deafened soldiers, and 
of the transformation effected in the 
character of the men by their being 
given once more a means of communica- 
tion with the world about them. He em- 
phasized the fact that one of the objects 
of the Washington Club should be to 





ance. 

In speaking of her own deafness, Mrs. 
Porter said: “I am so busy that I do not 
have time to think about being deaf.” 

The Club is especially indebted to Miss 
Cora Elsie Kinzie, Director of the 
Speech-Reading Club of Philadelphia, 
for the sacrifice she made in coming on 
the 17th. Miss Kinzie delivered a lecture 
in Philadelphia in the afternoon, then 
left immediately for Washington, and 
reached the Volta Bureau just in time 
for the meeting. After her inspiring talk, 
she left for Philadelphia on the midnight 
train. 

Miss Kinzie spoke of the great advan- 
tage of the Washington Club in having 
such help at hand as the Volta Bureau, 
the headquarters for information on 
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work for the deaf. She laid stress on 
the fact that there was a splendid oppor- 
tunity for usefulness here, in the capital 
city of the nation. 

Miss Kinzie is justly proud of the 
record of the Philadelphia Club. This 
record is the natural outgrowth of the in- 
domitable purpose of its leaders and the 
team-work, or esprit de corps, of its 
members. At present the Club is in the 
midst of°a $50,000 campaign to buy its 
club-house. 

One of the main points brought out in 
Miss Kinzie’s talk was the necessity of 
careful organization. The value of this 
has been clearly demonstrated in the 
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steady progress of the Philadelphia Club. 
The audience could not fail to be im- 
pressed with Miss Kinzie’s enthusiasm. 
Her heart and soul are evidently in the 
work for the deaf and the hard of hear- 
ing. 
The Washington Club greatly appre- 
ciates the friendliness and co-operation 
which gave such an impetus to its prog- 
ress. It confesses to a sensation of chill 
in its pedal extremities lest it should fail 
to live up to its splendid start, but if in- 
terest and effort can enable it to accom- 
plish such results as have been attained 
elsewhere, perhaps it may yet become a 
noteworthy member of the clan. 





THE BIRTHDAY OF HORACE MANN 
By FRED DE LAND 


Ce of all ages, of all condi- 
tions—deaf children, hard-of-hearing 
children, hearing children — wherever 
residing, should be taught to celebrate the 
fourth day of May in each year, because 
that day is the anniversary of the birth 
of Horace Mann, in 1796. It is believed 
that during the last century he did more 
to promote the intellectual welfare of 
children than any one other person. 

During many years he fought for im- 
proved educational methods, for a better 
common-school system. Finally he was 
appointed secretary of a newly created 
State Board of Education. The funds 
appropriated for the use of the board 
were so small in amount and his salary 
was so inadequate that he could not afford 
to pay an assistant, and thus had to take 
care of the clerical work of his office as 
well as write out his long reports. He 
remained as secretary of that board dur- 
ing the years 1837-1848, and it was the 
practical character of his annual reports 
that gave the board a world-wide reputa- 
tion for constructive work. 

His annual reports and the other writ- 
ings of Horace Mann clearly reflect the 
educational conditions prevailing during 
the ’30’s and ’40’s, while his suggestions 
and recommendations to local boards of 
education were so interesting, timely, and 
serviceable that copies were eagerly 


sought by progressive educators every- 
where. In one of the earlier reports he 
included a tabulated statement showing 
the amount appropriated each year in the 
respective towns, cities, etc., to provide 
for the education of children. The 
amount per child ranged from $1.24 per 
year to $7.64. Then he skillfully presented 
the advantages in larger opportunities. 
Soon many towns were taking a pride in 
appropriating larger sums for the educa- 
tion of children. As a result, there were 
more teachers and better teachers, better 
school-houses, and better equipment. 

Horace Mann not only strongly advo- 
cated regular attendance during the en- 
tire school term, but he often pointed out 
the injustice to the child whose parents 
kept him at home to help in house or 
field. He held that-no improvements in 
educational methods were too good for 
children, no matter what they cost; that 
the best in educational facilities was 
economy and beneficial to the State in the 
long run. He labored to have school and 
public libraries established in every town, 
and to have interesting books supplied, 
that were adapted to the capacity of the 
pupils. 

in 1843, at his own expense, Horace 
Mann visited the schools and educational 
institutions in many foreign countries. In 
his annual report for that year he de- 
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tailed much that he observed. Referring 
to certain commendable features ob- 
served in the schools for hearing children 
in Scotland, he wrote: 

“The mental labor performed in a given 
period by children under the age of twelve 
or fourteen years is certainly many times 
more than I have ever seen in any schools 
of our own, when composed of children 
as young. ; I was told by the 
Queen’s Inspector of Schools in Scotland 
that the first test of a teacher’s qualifica- 
tion is his power to excite and to sustain 
the attention of his class. If a teacher 
cannot do this, he is pronounced, without 
further inquiry, incompetent to teach.” 

Again he wrote: 

“Throughout my whole tour, no one 
principle has been more frequently ex- 
emplified than this, that wherever I have 
found the best institutions—educational, 
reformatory, charitable, penal, or other- 
wise—there I have always found the 
greatest desire to know how similar in- 
stitutions were administered among our- 
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selves ; and where I have found the worst, 
there I have found most of the spirit of 
self-complacency, and even an offensive 
disinclination to hear of better methods.” 

In referring to the care and instruction 
of the blind, Horace Mann wrote, in part: 
“T have seen no institution for the blind 
equal to that under the care of Dr. Howe 
at South Boston.” Then he 
adds: “In regard to the instruction given 
to the deaf and dumb, I am constrained 
to express a very different opinion. The 
schools for this class in Prussia, Saxony, 
and Holland seem to me decidedly su- 
perior to any in this country. The point 
of difference is fundamental. With us 
the deaf and dumb are taught to converse 
by signs made with the fingers. There, 
incredible as it may seem, they are taught 
to speak with the lips and tongue. : 
In the countries last named it seems al- 
most absurd to speak of the dumb. 
There are hardly any dumb there, and 
the sense of hearing, when lost, is almost 
supplied by that of sight.” 





“DON'T GIVE UP THE SHIP” 
By FLORENCE L. EVANS 


66 ELLO, BuppiE, how many dances 
yuh got?” 

“How many dances? Twenty-five girls 
and ninety million fellows! A lot of 
chance we've got to dance!” 

“T’ll say so!” 

Many such conversations could be 
heard among Uncle Sam’s boys this beau- 
tiful day at sea. A transport was slowly 
plowing its way toward home with its 
precious cargo of soldiers, most of them 
in the last stages of convalescence, and 
twenty-five Red Cross nurses. The mo- 
notony of the long journey was to be re- 
lieved by a dance on the upper deck, and 
the ship was fairly rocking with the 
bustle and excitement of preparation. 

The nurses were as busy as the rest, 
but in an entirely different manner. Most 
of them were sound asleep, and all were 
trying by rest and relaxation to prepare 
their muscles for the coming ordeal. A 
whole evening of constant dancing, each 
dance with four or five different men, is 





enough to try the endurance of even a 
trained nurse. 

The two “buddies” were not alone in 
their woe. There were groups all about 
the big ship violently arguing as to who 
was to have the last two minutes of such 
and such a dance with this or that girl. 

Peter O’Brien, one of a jolly group, 
was a very popular Irishman, with a 
sunny, whimsical, lovable face. He had 
won his popularity, not only with his 
ready wit and camaraderie, but also with 
his quiet sympathy and genuine interest 
in his comrades. 

He had been watching for some time a 
heavy-set, dark lad, who never seemed to 
be one of a group; who had, not simply a 
melancholy face, but a face with an ever- 
present expression of mental suffering. 
Peter finally found an opportunity to ap- 
proach this quiet, aloof soldier, who was 
known as “Silent Bill.” 

“Say, Bill, aren’t you going to dance 
tonight? You got two good legs and two 
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good arms, which is more than most -of 
us have.” 

A quick contraction of facial muscles, 
especially around the eyes, marked Bill’s 
reception of this speech, and his eyes 
were instinctively riveted upon the speak- 
er’s lips in an agony of effort to under- 
stand. Then he quickly pulled himself 
up and said in an offhand manner: 

“Yeah, it’s been a fine day, but looks 
as if we might get rain tomorrow.” 

Peter looked blank for a moment; then 
the meaning of the misunderstanding 
dawned upon him and all he could say 
was “Gosh!” 

For a moment all his usual ready tact 
forsook him and he could only sit silent. 
Meanwhile Bill had realized his mistake 
and was looking sullen and miserable, as 
if he wished he could end it all by throw- 
ing himself overboard; but Peter soon 
recovered himself, and, after searching 
frantically in his pockets for an old en- 
velope and a pencil, scribbled: “T’ll say, 
that’s tough, Bill! How in h— did it 
happen ?” 

It took a great deal of scribbling on 
Peter’s part to induce Bill to talk, but 
when he finally got started the words 
fairly tumbled over themselves. After 
long months of being shut up within him- 
self, months of hospital life, when his 
only occupation was trying to find a solu- 
tion to his great problem—the problem 
of how to live and make a living without 
normal hearing—it seemed a great relief 
to him to pour out his misery to one so 
interested and sympathetic. 

After receiving his injury at the front, 
he had been sent to hospital after hos- 
pital, until he was finally pronounced in- 
curable. 

“They told me a long yarn about some- 
thing called lip-reading,” said Bill; “but, 
you can take it from me, there’s nothing 
in it at all. Haven’t I been straining 
every nerve for six months trying to tell 
what people say by watching their lips? 
And I ask you this, Buddie, what’s going 
to happen when I get home to the best 
little woman in the world, and try to sell 
automobiles to support her and the kid, 
as I used to do—and a darn good living 
I made at it, if I do say so. Good God, I 
can’t see any way out! If they had only 
made a good job of it and I had ‘gone 
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west,’ Mary would have had the insur- 
ance and could have gone back to her 
folks and been comfortable.” 

Peter had been searching in all of his 
pockets and had unearthed another old 
letter. When the tale had been finished 
and Bill sat with his shoulders humped 
and his head hanging, the picture of ab- 
ject misery, Peter wrote on the back of 
the envelope: 

“Tt sure is tough, Bill; but, you take it 
from me, you haven’t counted enough on 
‘Mary.’ . If she’s the kind you say she is, 
she ain’t going to give up the ship like 
you’re doing. Nix! I'll bet dollars to 
doughnuts she’s got something up her 
sleeve this minute.” 

When the ship docked at Brooklyn, it 
seemed as if the pier could never hold the 
eager throng gathered to welcome their 
“boys.” There was much laughter and 
not a few tears, and finally the crowds 
had dispersed except a few stragglers. 
Among these was Mary, holding tight to 
little Bill’s hand. The set of her slender, 
square little shoulders seemed almost de- 
fiant. Her eager blue eyes, firm little 
chin, and soft motherly mouth bespoke 
her brave spirit and the love of life and 
her dear ones that had kept her strong 
through the hard desperate years of sepa- 
ration. Yes, Bill’s home fires had been 
kept burning! 

She had stood as if riveted to the same 
spot ever since the gang-plank had been 
lowered, tensely scanning the face of 
every uniformed man that passed. When 
she had almost given up hope, she saw 
Bill coming down the gang-plank, a look 
almost of desperation on his white, 
drawn face. Dropping the child’s hand, 
she ran to him and, throwing herself into 
his arms, sobbed out all the pent-up grief 
and loneliness of the long years. This 
braced Bill as nothing else could have 
done, and, with the tears streaming down 
his own face, he held her at arm’s length, 
to drink his fill of her sweetness and the 
glorious love-light in her eyes. 

“Mary,” said Bill, slowly and painfully, 
“for God’s sake don’t say anything. J 
can’t hear you!” 

Mary hastily dabbed her eyes and, 
looking straight at him and speaking 
quietly and distinctly, she said: 

“No, dear, but you can see me.” 
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“Why, Mary, I understood that per- 
fectly. Have you been working some 
magic with your dear lips, that I can un- 
derstand you by watching them?” 

“No,” said Mary eagerly, still speaking 
quietly and slowly, “but, oh, Bill! I’ve 
been simply living at a lip-reading school, 
finding out all about it. I bought the 
text-book and have studied carefully the 
chapter to “The friends of deaf people,’ 
which tells us how to make our lips less 
difficult to read, and, you see, you can 
understand most of what I say. Oh, I’m 
so happy! I’ve practised on little Billi- 
kins every day—my Heavens! We've 
forgotten our baby!” 

She swung up the little three-year-old 
and he, fixing his big solemn eyes upon 
his father, said in a droll and much ex- 
aggerated imitation of his mother’s quiet 
manner, “I love you, Daddy.” 

This brought a merry laugh from them 
both and cleared up all the showers. 

So they made their way to the little 
home—a very modest home, to be sure, 
purchased by long months of hard work 
and saving; yet what this home had 
meant to Bill, no one but Mary knew. 
His face, when they came into the little 
sitting-room, told her all. After the few 
days of “family vacation” which Mary 
decreed, Bill set to work in earnest, 
working as expert mechanician in a gar- 
age during the day—a position that he 
had had very little trouble in securing, 
because, as Mary said, he “knew the in- 
nards of an automobile from A to Z.” 
Mary earned a surprising amount in her 
odd moments with her typewriter, a relic 
of her bachelor-girl days. 

3ill’s_ progress in lip-reading was 
amazing. He took his lessons after work 
hours, and they spent the long happy 
evenings practising. One night he came 
home, looked around the cheery rooms, 
sniffed ecstatically at the supper which 
Mary was busily preparing, and said: 

“You know, Mary, I’ve gotten ac- 
quainted with a couple of fine ex-service 
men down at the school. They haven’t 


got a home and a dandy little wife like 
mine. What do you say to asking them 
out here some evening to practise with 
us?” 

So the happy, jolly evenings began, and 
an occasional recruit was added until 
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they numbered six. Mary was, by com- 
mon consent, “teacher” and “boss,” the 
life of the crowd. More often than not, 
the practise classes ended in a fudge party 
or a pop-corn feast. 

What a different life, this, from the 
one pictured in Bill’s imagination during 
the long months of illness! All because 
of the helpfulness and inspiration of lip- 
reading and one small woman with 
slender, square little shoulders, eager blue 
eyes, a brave spirit, and love in her heart, 
who wouldn’t “give up the ship.” 





MY BEST LESSON 


“Oh! what a grand and glorious feel- 
ing.” I had my most honorable discharge 
in my pocket, and, besides the most honor- 
able discharge, in a leather wallet was the 
most honorable sixty-dollar bonus and the 
month’s pay of thirty dollars; and, be- 
sides all these most honorable things, I 
had a most honorable tin ear—that is, I 
was deaf. 

So when I stood on the station plat- 
form in Camp Dix, on that grand and 
glorious day, I had the grand and glorious 
feeling: I was free again, after two years 
of battles and Hades. I was going back 
to civilian life and live the rest of my 
days in peace—that is, unless I should 
marry. 

Oh, yes! I was deaf and I hadn’t 
learned lip-reading yet ; but what of that? 
No one would be the wiser. I would just 
go out into my new life and keep “mum.” 
If any one should ask any questions, I 
would smile and say, “Yes’’; and if I had 
made a blunder, I would change it to 
“No.” How easy! I would not talk 
much, and in that way I would be able to 
fool all the people all the time. Was 
there any reason why I should not be 
happy ? 

The train pulled in, and when it pulled 
out again I was right there on that big 
plush seat, with my cheek pressed against 
the cold window-pane. I was on my way 
to New York. Oh, boy! Oh, boy! I 
arrived; oh, yes! I arrived (when I 
think of it I must laugh) and made a bee- 
line for a barber-shop. I must get dolled 
up. I sat down in the chair. The barber 
smiled at me and said something. I did 
not know what it was, but I was not go- 
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-~—Saul N. Kessler 


HE GAVE ME EVERY- 
THING IN THE SHOP 


HE DOLLED ME UP FINE, 


ing to be a “piker,”’ so I said yes, and 
smiled back. 

He started on my head, and every so 
often he would look at me and smile. I 
would see his lips open and shut, so I 
would say “yes,” and smile back. He 
dolled me up fine. He gave me every- 
thing in the shop; also four dollars 
change out of a ten-dollar bill I had given 
him. When I arrived outside I called my- 
self a fool, and said it would never hap- 
pen again; no one would make a “sucker” 
of me. 

I suddenly remembered that I was 
hungry. I was so happy at leaving the 
army life that I had lost my appetite and 
had not eaten since the day before. I 
must find a restaurant; I must eat, but 
not too expensively. I must hang onto 
my money as long as possible; money did 
not go very far these days. 

At last I found the place. It was a 
restaurant on Sixth Avenue. A sign in 
the window proclaimed to the city of 
New York that a regular meal cost just 
one dollar. The dinner was great and 
the waiter a prince. He would smile at 
me every so often and speak, and always 
I would answer yes. He gave me the 
best of everything in the place. Why 
shouldn’t he? I was a soldier. How- 
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ever, when [ paid my bill I raged at him 
for a blamed robber and myself for a 
blamed idiot. The meal had cost me 
three dollars and sixty cents. Well, it 
would not happen again ! 

I wanted to see a vaudeville show. I 
could not see any price sign around, so 
I handed the ticket-seller a five-dollar bill 
and said I wanted a seat in the orchestra. 
When he gave me back sixty cents change 
I nearly had a fit, and I made up my 
mind that it would never happen again. 

A small room in a hotel cost me three 
dollars and fifty cents for one night, but 
I did not sleep in that expensive bed. I 
tramped the floor, and bright and early 
the next morning I started back to camp. 
I had had a-plenty. 

I explained all to my captain. He was 
very sympathetic. He advised me to try 
again, but this time to explain to the 
world that I was deaf. I did, and it was 
surprising and gratifying to see how 
every one was willing—aye, anxious—to 
give me a helping hand. 

—W. F. O’Connor. 
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INSTEAD OF TRYING TO TEAR DOWN THE WALL OF 
DEAFNESS, WHY NOT TRY THE DOOR? 








Speech-reading brings back the joy of com- 
panionship with family and friends. 





AN APPEAL TO THE MINISTERS OF LOS ANGELES 
By MARIAN J. ANDERSON 


i. seems to be a general feeling of 
helplessness on the part of the public 
in its attitude toward the deaf. It is this 
lack of understanding that isolates and 
embitters many lives that are capable of 
yielding much service. 

Because it lies within your power, as 
ministers of the Gospel, to remedy this 
condition, to some extent at least, I ap- 
peal to you. You live to serve the sick 
and needy, but possibly you do not rec- 
ognize the deaf as belonging to this class. 
They do; they are lonely, even when sur- 
rounded by people, supersensitive, and 
spiritually hungry, and, because of their 
loneliness and spiritual hunger, you, as a 
class, can minister to them. 

I believe most deaf people are relig- 
ious ; they long for religious consolation, 
but cannot get it, except from reading; 
and one live word is worth a thousand 
printed ones. Paul knew human nature 


when he said: “How shall they hear 
without a preacher?” 


Just a look of 
faith teaches more than a treatise on the 
subject, so sensitive are the deaf to facial 
expression. 

Now I am classing the hard of hearing 
and the deaf together, for in their prob- 
lems they are much the same. In fact, 
the hard of hearing in some ways suffer 
more than the really deaf. Generally the 
hard of hearing are younger and their 
social desires stronger; they are not re- 
signed, neither have they developed the 
philosophy of the deaf, and to their men- 
tal distress economic pressure is more 
often added. They find themselves un- 
able to pursue the calling for which they 
are educated, and are, as a class, more 
sensitive and miserable than~the deaf, 
who have, to some extent, adjusted them- 
selves to their circumstances and limita- 
tions. 

These are the ones you meet unwit- 
tingly and to whom you do not minister. 
They are so hungry, lonely, and discour- 
aged, but the only help you can give many 
of them will be through your sermon, and 
you are unconscious of their presence, 
for they will not come up to the front 
seats with an ear-trumpet. They have 
not given up going to public meetings en- 
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tirely ; many are able to understand much 
from a good speaker. You have no idea 
how many there are who understand 
practically nothing if the speaker be poor, 
and much if he be a good speaker. 

Now, I am a lip-reading teacher and 
would like to present the subject of lip- 
reading to you and tell you how it en- 
ables one to see speech when it cannot be 
heard ; how it relieves the nervous strain 
of trying to understand by means of im- 
paired ears alone; of the eye and mind 
training that enables even the very deaf 
to accomplish wonders. Just now, how- 
ever, I am not speaking from that point 
of view, though I fervently wish you 
would investigate the possibilities that 
lip-reading holds for those handicapped 
by any degree of deafness, and will be 
delighted to have the opportunity of ex- 
plaining my work. But now I am speak- 
ing merely as one who meets many deaf 
people and understands their problems. 

Practically all persons with impaired 
hearing watch the lips and face of the 
speaker and get something from these, 
and as lip-reading becomes better known, 
more and more people will take up the 
study seriously. Lip-readers and those 
whose hearing is not too defective will 
attend church ; if they find a good speaker 
they will let other hard-of-hearing people 
know. 

The point I wish you to consider is: 
How are you ministering to these soul- 
hungry people, and how are you giving 
them the joy of service by enabling them 
to make use of their lives? Many are 
generously gifted. Are you getting the 
benefit of these gifts for the church, or 
are these gifts kept sealed up, only to 
embitter instead of enriching the pos- 
sessor? It depends mostly upon whether 
you are a good speaker—not a good 
preacher, necessarily, but a good speaker. 

There are a few rules about speaking 
to the deaf that are so simple that I 
really think you owe it to the hard of 
hearing of your congregations to master 
them, especially since anything you do to 
make your speech clear to them makes it 
pleasanter and more effective to the hear- 
ing. Clear, even speaking, that the hear- 















ing can listen to *thout effort, is best 
also for those who must supplement the 
ears with the eyes. Perfectly natura’ 
gestures are all right, but beyond that, 
gestures are a real hindrance. Lip-read- 
ers learn to interpret natural, uncon- 
scious gestures; but forced gestures and 
mouthing confuse and distract the mind 
and eye. The voice does not particularly 
matter, if the articulation be clear. Clear, 
well-defined, and unforced articulation is 
important. 

Indistinct speech means imperfect for- 
mation, and thus the words look as 
blurred as they sound. Does this seem 
strange? Why, the rolled r’s of the 
Westerner, the drawl of the Southerner, 
and the precise accents of the New Eng- 
lander are seen and appreciated by the 
lip-reader more keenly than if they were 
heard. 

Of course, a good light on the speaker’s 
mouth makes him easier to understand, 
and ushers should be instructed to allow 
the deaf to choose their own seats. They 
learn where a speaker habitually stands 
and where they can have the face against 
the best background. Ushers are uni- 
formly kind, but are apt to place one too 
close to the front for comfort. If one 
depends mostly on the lips, he will not 
want to be directly in front,. for the 
speaker will then be above him, and the 
movements of the tongue are plainer if 
one is farther back, where the minister’s 
mouth is more on a level with the eyes. 
Some speakers are read easier from the 
profile than full face, in which case a side 
pew would be preferred. So let the hard 
of hearing choose their own seats. 


The present custom for ladies to re- 
move their hats, giving a clear view of 
the minister and the posting of the hymn 
numbers, is keenly appreciated by all who 
do not hear well. 


And now I would like to suggest what 
may seem a small thing, but it is one that 
makes the difference between happiness 
and discouragement to many every Sun- 
day. In the Scripture reading, respon- 
sive service and anything else that is 
read, please hold the book so that the 
head will not be dropped. (Here Miss 
Anderson illustrated, with a Bible verse, 
how a slight bend of the head, as in read- 
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ing with the book on the desk, makes the 
tongue invisible. ) 

Many people would consider it well 
worth while to attend the service—they 
would have good, substantial food for 
their souls—if they understood the 
hymns, the reading, and the prayer. 
Posting the hymns and holding the book 
so the head will be level will go far to- 
ward making the hymns and all readings 
intelligible, even to the very deaf. The 
prayer is usually easy to understand, for 
there is little moving about or gesticula- 
tion, the head is up. and the speech calm. 
As you, of course, realize, there is no part 
of the service more really worshipful 
than the prayer, and I wish you could 
have seen the transfigured face of a deaf 
woman when she said: “I went to church 
yesterday and understcod every word of 
the prayer.” 

The reading is important not only for 
itself, but because it prepares the mind 
for the trend of the sermon to follow; it 
gives an idea of the nature of the sermon, 
and this makes the sermon easier to un- 
derstand. 

A pupil of mine went to a strange 
church a few weeks ago and congratu- 
lated herself upon her seat, the light, and 
the background; she was sure she would 
follow the service with ease. But the 
preacher was tall and the pulpit low. He 
read from a small Bible lying on the 
desk—the supposition is that it was a 
Bible, but it might have been anything 
else for all the poor woman knew, only 
the top of the minister’s head being vis- 
ible as he bent over the desk. The hymns 
were read in the same way, and, as they 
were not posted and the tunes were un- 
familiar, nothing was gained from them. 
The sermon was not read (the best de- 
livery suffers somewhat in naturalness 
when read), but the mannerisms of the 
speaker were so distracting that the 
whole service was a loss. Such a service 
is positively harmful, for it produces dis- 
couragement and intensifies the tender.cy 
to shun the companionship of others. 

Later, a splendid lip-reader asked this 
pupil if she ever attended that church. 
“Only once, and I never will again,” was 
the answer. “Well, I have the misfor- 
tune to belong to that church,” the other 
said. 
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In another church, where the minis- 
ter’s speech is all that could be desired, 
the misbehavior of the choir behind him 
makes the following of the service a labor 
requiring intense concentration, instead 
of being the unconscious effort it should 
be. The constant signaling and whisper- 
ing of the choir must be annoying to the 
hearing, but when it means the loss of the 
whole service to some members, surely 
the duty of the minister is clear. 

If any hard-of-hearing people belong 
to your church and seldom attend, it may 
be that they have the misfortune to be- 
long to your church and are too discour- 
aged to go there or anywhere else now. 

If you think I speak for a small per 
cent, let me disabuse your minds of that 
idea. The desire to mingle normally with 
others makes many conceal their defect 
as much as possible—often to a foolish 
extent. One time a little girl on the 


street-car said: “Oh, mama, look at that 
“Hush, 


man; he’s got a wooden leg.” 
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my dear; he’ll hear you.” “Why, mama, 
does’nt he know it?” 

Many hard-of-hearing people even al- 
low themselves to be considered stupid, 
rather than acknowledge that they do not 
hear. I am not defending them ; I merely 
want you to bear in mind that there are 
many whom you do not know about who 
are unhappy and need your help. It will 
keep them from taking a morbid attitude 
toward life, so characteristic of the deaf, 
if they obtain this aid from you in your 
sermons. 

To sum it up, there are difficulties in 
our way to understand you, it is true; 
but, remember, if you give the hard of 
hearing a chance to see what you say, 
they will understand much, and anything 
that tends to make your speech clear and 
pleasant to the hearing members of your 
congregation will make it easier for those 
with impaired hearing to follow your 
thought and grasp the message you seek 
to convey. 








HORACE MANN 


N THIS number of THE VoLtTa REVIEW 

there will be found a short account of 

the benefits brought by Horace Mann to 
the field of education. 

The United States Commissioner of 
Education strongly recommends the cele- 
bration of Horace Mann’s birthday in 
the public schools by exercises such as 
will give the children an idea of what this 
great man did to give them better schools. 
Should not our deaf children, too, learn 
what great advantages were brought to 
them in particular by the efforts of this 
great benefactor? Perhaps many of our 
schools will use on May 4 modifications 
of the program suggested by the Bureau 
of Education. At any rate, it would seem 
wise to teach the children, by this or some 
other means, what the efforts of one man 
in behalf of the education of all children 
have done for our country. 


“1’M HARD OF HEARING” 


This is the title of an article in the 
April issue of the Woman’s Home Com- 
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panion. It is unsigned, and one wonders 
whether the writer belongs to THE Vora 
Review “family.” At any rate, the rest 
of the “family,” even to the in-laws, will 
find the article well worth reading. 

It is a great encouragement to lip- 
readers to have their cause thus pre- 
sented by a magazine of the ccharacter of 
the Woman’s Home Companion, and it is 
to be hoped that similar articles will find 
their way into other large periodicals. 


PROGRESS AT MOUNT AIRY 


It is extremely probable that the growth 
and success of the Mount Airy School 
for the Deaf is due, in no small extent, 
to the policy of its management in keep- 
ing in touch with the best work of other 
schools and teachers. 

In reading the Mount Airy Worid, we 
have recently been impressed with the 
evident desire of the principal to have 
his faculty know what is being done else- 
where. We observe, among other things, 
that, at the invitation of Dr. Crouter, Mr. 
Alvin F.. Pope, of the New Jersey School, 
has addressed the Mount Airy faculty on 
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the importance of correlating the lan- 
guage-work of shop and class-room; Mr. 
Ignatius Bjorlee, of the Maryland School, 
has told of the excellent results of mili- 
tary training for deaf boys, as he has 
seen it in his own and other schools; and 
Dr. E. L. La Crosse, of the Wright Oral 
School, has spoken of the possibilities of 
careful and thorough auricular training 
and the large number of deaf children to 
whom it would be beneficial. 

In addition to these occasional speakers, 
the Mount Airy faculty has had the ben- 
efit of a series of lectures by Dr. Fred- 
erick Martin, supervisor of speech cor- 
rection in the public schools of New York 
City. 

All this cannot fail to be very helpful 
to the school, either in helping it to adapt 
itself to new methods or in more firmly 
establishing itself in the old ones. 

A recent undertaking of great impor- 
tance to the school and to the education 
of the deaf was reported in detail in the 
March issue of the American Annals of 
the Deaf. A careful canvass was made 
“of all pupils who had been in school 
during the past ten years, and of super- 
intendents and principals of residential 
and day schools in the United States, in 
order to secure facts and suggestions that 
would be helpful in improving conditions 
in the industrial department.” 

The results of the canvass are most in- 
teresting and will, without doubt, enable 
the authorities of schools to determine 
more easily and wisely what trades shall 
be taught. 

A noteworthy part of the report is as 
follows : 

“It is interesting to note the decided 
unanimity in which pupils make reply 
regarding the value they place upon 
speech in connection with their daily 
duties. Out of 258 replies received, 232 
state their speech and lip-reading have 
aided them in their daily tasks; 7 report 
that they receive little benefit, while 19 
state their speech and lip-reading have 
been of no practical benefit to them. 
These replies are most suggestive and 
place the value of speech and lip-reading 
to our pupils after school life has ended 
beyond all question. 

“Their use of speech in addressing 
strangers is also very suggestive: 198 out 
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of 258 state they use speech in addressing 
strangers. This means that 75 per cent 
are able to converse with strangers by 
means of speech—a most encouraging re- 
sult. In regard to the value our graduates 
place upon education, their replies are 
practically unanimous; 242 out of 252 
make a very positive reply on this point. 
“Among the trades suggested by the 
boys as worthy of introduction, linotype 
work, plumbing, machine-work, and agri- 
culture are given the preference ; the girls 
favor typewriting and more intensive 
training in cooking and dressmaking.” 


EDUCATING THE NATION 


Two recent occurrences in the city of 
St. Augustine, Florida, have given the 
Florida School for the Deaf and the 
Blind opportunities to bring sharply to 
the attention of the country at large the 
needs of deaf and blind children and the 
gratifying results to be obtained by giving 
them a good education. 

The first event was the visit of Presi- 
dent-elect Harding to the school. In re- 
sponse to an invitation from Dr. A. H. 
Walker, Mr. Harding inspected the 
school, saw some of its work, and made a 
little talk to the children. This fact, 
heralded throughout the United States, 
could not but stir the interest of the pub- 
lic in the education of these little citizens. 

The second event should prove still 
more productive of aroused enthusiasm 
in behalf of this work. It was the meet- 
ing of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion March 10 to 12. The convention of 
the Association was an unusually large _ 
one, and was attended by editors from 
37 States. We quote from an account 
written by one of them. 

“The one event of the four-day pro- 
gram that probably will live longest in the 
memories of the visiting writers was the 
entertainment at the State School for the 
Deaf and the Blind last night, planned by 
President A. H. Walker, of that institu- 
tion, to give the visitors an insight into 
the methods used in educating the af- 
flicted and developing the bright little 
minds which are handicapped through the 
absence of an important sense. here 
were few dry eyes at certain stages of the 
exercises, and before the evening was 
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finished the serious interest of the editors 
was reflected in questions asked and spon- 
taneous outbursts of eloquence from the 
floor from men who pledged their future 
editorial efforts to the support of such 
institutions in the various States of the 
nation.” 


WERE you “STUNG”? THEN HELP 
EXPOSE THE “STINGER” 


The Volta Bureau is planning an ex- 
hibit of useless appliances to aid (?) the 
hearing. Nearly all hard-of-hearing per- 
sons have, at one time or another, tried 
some device advertised in glowing terms 
as a “sure means of restoring normal 
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hearing; harmless, invisible,” etc., etc. 
Have you, as a souvenir of gullibility or 
desperation, a pair of Morley “Ear- 
phones,” Wilson “Ear-drums,” Way or 
Leonard devices, or any other useless and 
harmful “remedies” ? 

If you have, will you please send them 
(and any of the accompanying literature 
you may have kept) to the Volta Bureau 
at once? A special attempt is to be made 
to impress strongly upon the public the 
folly of spending money on such appli- 
ances, and your co-operation will be 
greatly appreciated. Will you please send 
the “souvenirs” to the Volta Bureau, 1601 
35th Street N. W., Washington, D. C., 
not later than May 15? Thank you. 





THE SPEECH-READER’S ALPHABET 
A Simplified System of Teaching the Art of Speech-Reading 
By WILMER POMEROY 


A COSMOPOLITAN speech-reader said to 


the writer: “Teacher A turns out 
good lip-readers, so does B; but C does 
not, neither does D.” ‘Then the eternal 
“Why is it so?” racked our brain. What 
makes a good lip-reading teacher? 

We asked the principal of a school: 
“Which is the more important, personality 
of the teacher or method?” The im- 
mediate answer was, “Both.” Well, now, 
let’s see. We have heard that both C and 
D have strong personalities. It appears 
that while the personality of the teacher 
is a mighty factor in tuition, and the com- 
bination of this with an effective method 
is ideal, yet the personality without the 
method would largely beat the air and ac- 
complish but little. Sure, “The method’s 
the thing.” 

Then came, “What is personality, and 
what is method?’ We have personality 
as a teacher by the grace of God. Per- 
sonality is a heavenly gift; but it can be 
cultivated, and may be developed from a 
very inconspicuous beginning. When 
developed to the full, it consists in the 
ability of the teacher to become en rapport 
with the subject in hand, and to inspire in 
the pupil attention, memory, and a strong 
desire to learn the lesson. What a price- 


less gift is this! Although “the method’s 
the thing,” yet this “personality” teacher 
will inspire and secure better results with 
a poor method than a mediocre or me- 
chanical teacher with a good method. 
However, the receptivity of the pupil will 
be an important factor in the results. 
But, after all, we sincerely believe “the 
method’s the thing.” 

Now, what is method, and what method 
is a prerequisite of good results in teach- 
ing lip-reading ? 

Method is simply a system of pro- 
cedure. Teaching lip-reading is, first, a 
matter of training the eye to see and 
recognize the various lip and jaw move- 
ments made in speaking. Then, second, 
supplemental to this, the memory must be 
quickened, so that, without thought or 
conscious effort, it may instantly remem- 
ber the significance of these movements. 
This is called subconscious sight. Now, 
what is the best method to train this sub- 
conscious sight? 

The order of procedure must be a 
gradual and systematic progression or un- 
folding, from the easily visible through 
carefully selected corelated movements. 
Thus, unto the complexities of the in- 
visibles—like k and g. 
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In his studies the writer saw the neces- 
sity for this, and later discovered that it 
is the crying need of the speech-reading 
world. The reader will recall the Mc- 
Kerral sentences which appeared in THE 
Vota Review in 1918 and 1919. They 
were ideal. The teacher will put cour- 
age into the heart of every pupil by al- 
ways proceeding from what he knows to 
something related to it, though, of course, 
a little different. 

Furthermore, it is absolutely necessary 
that we take with us, and hold fast to, all 
that we have gained. Therefore it be- 
hooves us not to advance too fast. We 
fear that very much of the teaching and 
studying of lip-reading is like the little 
girl with her tables. She was asked to 
repeat the table of dry measure. She 
said: “Oh, that’s what they teach the 
kids. I forgot that long ago.” But we 
must not forget. We must take the neces- 
sary time to repeat, and repeat, and re- 
peat, until the eye cannot forget. 

There are 40 different characters, or 
letters, in our speech—z25 consonants and 
15 vowels and diphthongs. These con- 
stitute the speech-reader’s “alphabet.” 
(Beside these 40, there are 28 other pre- 
fixes and 15 suffixes, which the eye must 
be taught to recognize; but we will not 
speak of these now.) 

The popular or usual method of teach- 
ing these 40 movements is to give “one 
here, one there, and then one over yon- 
der,” but with no connection between 
them shown, beyond contrasting a few 
words. When this formidable number of 
movements—these 40—are systematically 
classified into groups of similar move- 
ments, the “alphabet” becomes surpris- 
ingly simple. We find that there are but 
three kinds of vowel movements and 
only eight kinds of consonant movements. 
These 11 embrace the whole 40. 


The speech-reader’s alphabet is a Sim- - 


plified System of teaching lip-reading, 
based on the “alphabet” above described. 
This “alphabet” is a steel framework, as 
it were, about which the superstructure 
of speech-reading is erected. It is made 
the basis of each of the 40 lessons in the 
book. A systematic review is embodied 
in each lesson. This keeps the early and 
fundamental things constantly before the 
mind. 
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As you know, it is well to tell a story 
containing words just studied. To this 
end, the chief or new or difficult words of 
the story of the lesson are embodied in 
the lesson itself, both in a contrasting 
drill on words and in sentences, these, of 
course being entirely foreign to the story 
to be told. 

Each lesson contains words founded on 
the entire 15 vowels and diphthongs. 
These afford abundant material for drill 
in vowel contrasts—a most necessary 
thing. Then these words are embraced 
in sentences, often with two or three of 
them in one sentence. 

A complete knowledge of the corela- 
tionship of letters—in their movements— 
is a wondrous help. For instance: The 
pouting movements are a subject for end- 
less study, for a tiny pouting movement 
may indicate any one of 11 different 
letters—-seven consonants and four 
vowels. The letter r is the most frequent 
of the pouters, and to show its inviolabil- 
ity in requiring a pouting movement, 
wherever it may occur (except at the end 
of a word), we have grouped in the les- 
son, “R in the middle of words,” bdr, 
(pr), cr, dr, fr, gr, shr, str, tr, and thr, as 
prefixes of words. These, through the 
15 vowels, afford the teacher (and pupil) 
abundant material for much study and 
for many reviews in the matter of pout- 
ing the lips. 

A chief (and strong) feature of the 
Simplified System is the syllable drills 
through the vowels, with the 37 prefixes. 
These generally are not embraced in the 
lessons, except the diphthongs, with a 
few prefixes, but-are grouped together, 
that the teacher may easily find just what 
he may need for any occasion. 

Another special thing : We have learned 
by the testimony of others, by observa- 
tion, and by experience that a most neces- 
sary adjunct toward reading the lips is to 
have a picture in your mind of your own 
lips, mentally seeing the movements you 
are making while talking. This insures 
your own accurate enunciation, but it 
especially helps you to recognize the 
movements on other lips, and, last but not 
least, it renders your speech very legible 
to the readers thereof. This we have 
made a vital part of the Simplified Sys- 
tem, explaining all these things in great 
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detail. Our book is really a normal 
edition, for we give copious and precise 
instructions to the teacher, that he may 
know exactly how to get the greatest 
good and quickest results from the use 
of the Simplified System of teaching the 
art of lip-reading. ‘These instructions 
will, of course, afford just the help that 
the self-taught student of lip-reading will 
need. 

These things, we feel assured, will be 
of great value to the earnest student and 
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to the progressive teacher of lip-reading, 
and we freely send them forth. 

The reader may wish to know the effect 
of pursuing these studies. We will say 
that two teachers have been giving these 
lessons a try-out, and the results are 
somewhat astonishing; so much so that 
it is proposed starting a school in Phila- 
delphia at a popular price, so that all deaf 
persons may be afforded opportunity to 
study and quickly acquire the art of read- 
ing the lips. 


THE LABORATORY OF EXPERIMENTAL PHONETICS 
AT HAMBURG 


By E. W. SCRIPTURE, Ph. D., M. D.* 


OR SEVERAL decades various men have 
H been making experimental researches 
on speech. The work of Helmholtz and 
Hermann, among many others, is well 
known. It was not, however, till about 
twenty years ago that a definite and inde- 


pendent science of experimental phonetics 
can be said to have been established. This 
was the work of the Abbé Rousselot. It 
was about 1897, I think, that I went to 


work with him for a while. He was a 
dear, kind-hearted French priest, teach- 
ing at the Hospice de Saint Sulpice. Al- 
though the Catholics were in great dis- 
favor with the French Government, his 
work on speech was so eminent that he 
was appointed to be director of a newly 
established laboratory of experimental 
phonetics at the Collége de France. This 
was the first of the kind. Pupils came 
to him from all lands. An American, 
Josselyn, produced a splendid thesis on 
Italian sounds under his direction. An- 
other of his pupils, Calzia, is now the 
leading experimental phonetician of Ger- 
many. 

Various institutions began to develop 
the new science. As far back as 1899 I 
set aside one portion of the psychological 
laboratory at Yale University to be used 
for experimental phonetics. Later a por- 





* Dr. Scripture has recently been appointed 
to lecture at the University of Hamburg on 
“English Philology and Experimental Pho- 
netics.’ 


ENTRANCE TO THE PHONETIC LABORATORY 


tion of the psychological laboratory at 
Leipzig, under Professor Wundt, was 
given over to the science. 

A distinguished professor of English, 
Wilhelm Viétor, in Marburg interested 
himself in the new science and invited 
foreign professors to lecture at the uni- 
versity. The Abbé Rousselot was the 
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first; I had the honor of following him. 
Somewhat later Professor Viétor estab- 
lished a phonetic cabinet and gave the 
care of it to Dr. Calzia. 

In 1908 Professor Meinhof was called 
from Berlin to Hamburg for the chair of 
African languages. In Berlin he had had 
the opportunity of working with Professor 
Gutzmann, the eminent experimental 
phonetician. He was so convinced of the 
importance of the new science that he 
accepted the call to Hamburg only on the 
condition that a phonetic laboratory 
should be established. It was through 
his influence and his far-sightedness that 
Hamburg now possesses the finest pho- 
netic laboratory of the world. Dr. Calzia 
was appointed to take charge of it in 
1910. In three years the laboratory grew 
from one room to an entire building, with 
a costly equipment. 

The Hamburg laboratory has an inde- 
pendent building in the Jungiusstrasse, 
near the Botanical Garden, in a quiet 
region, although near the center of the 
city. It has four stories, with 23 rooms, 
of which 16 are used for scientific work. 





X-RAY ROOM 


s 
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The basement is devoted to X-ray work 
and photography. The main floor is used 
chiefly for instruction. The upper floors 
are for scientific work. Several assistants 
and three mechanicians are engaged. 

The laboratory enjoys a very remark- 
able advantage. The Hamburg Scientific 
Foundation has dedicated a considerable 
sum to the permanent endowment of Vox, 
an international journal of experimental 
phonetics, which is to follow the same ob- 
jects as the laboratory. The editors are 
Professor Gutzmann, of Berlin, and Pro- 
fessor Calzia. Vox publishes not only 
the many researches from various labora- 
tories, but also articles devoted to the in- 
struction of the deaf, to the teaching of 
languages, to elocution, to speech defects, 
to voice training, etc. It exhibits a com- 
bination of German scientific thorough- 
ness and American practicalness. 





RESEARCH ROOM 


In a way, the laboratory has had a 
curious history. It was founded by the 
Hamburg Seminary for Colonial Lan- 
guages. With typical German far-sight- 
edness, it was understood that efficient 
administration of the colonies required 
not only a book knowledge of the lan- 
guages, but also a proper pronunciation. 
It was seen that proper use of a language 
could be attained only after scientific re- 
search has established exactly what the 
facts were. Researches were made not 
only on the nature of speech and speech 
sounds in general, but also on the various 
languages of Africa and Asia. Money 
and work were not spared in doing the 
job in the best way. After the war Ger- 
many had no more colonies and little or 
no Asiatic trade. Was the laboratory to 
disappear ? 
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A strange thing now happened. Ham- 
burg had long wished to have a university 
of its own. This had been opposed by 
the ruling forces of the city, which com- 
prised the bankers and great business 
men. They said that Germany already 
had universities enough. The revolution 
took place and the Socialists came into 
power in Hamburg. One of the first 
things they did was to establish the uni- 
versity. The phonetic laboratory was 
taken over as a part of it and supported 
as liberally as ever. If we register this 
enthusiastic support of the university and 
of science as one of the good fruits of 
socialism, what shall we say of the fact 
that the professor receives less pay than 
the mechanician he employs? Whether 
the reader will consider this in favor of 
or against socialism will depend on the 
point of view. 

A few words must be said of the man 
at the head of the laboratory. G. Pancon- 
celli Calzia was born in Rome of pure 
Italian race. Coming to Germany in 
order to learn the language, he was at- 
tracted to phonetics by a lecture held at 
Cassel by Professor Paul Passy, the dis- 
tinguished phonetician of Paris. He then 
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worked for a while with Professor Vie- 
tor. For two years he worked with 
Rousselot in Paris and obtained his doc- 
tor’s degree at the Sorbonne in 1904. In 
1906 he was appointed on the faculty of 
the University of Marburg. In 1910 he 
went to Hamburg. Professor Calzia is 
American rather than European in his 
mental make-up. His father sent him to 
an academy to make a forester of him. 
In a spirit of enterprise and adventure 
that reminds one of the American pio- 
neers, he threw up such a limited occupa- 
tion and fought his way through the study 
of languages, laryngology, and psychol- 
ogy till he has become a professor of ex- 
perimental phonetics.* 

As this is the only place in the world 
where systematic training in experi- 
mental phonetics can be obtained, it might 
be asked if American students would be 
welcome. The question has not been 
raised officially, but I know that Pro- 
fessor Calzia is most sympathetic. I feel 
sure that not only his courses and my 
own, but also the other courses at the 
university will be open to Americans. 





* A photograph of Professor Calzia appears 
in Tue Vorra Review for February, 1921. 





HE BACK of the mouth has been much 

neglected by phoneticians. I know 
of no book that describes or illustrates 
the varying shapes of what anatomists 
call the isthmus of the fauces, the chan- 
nel through which the breath, whether 
intonated or unintonated, must pass on 
its way from the larynx into the cavity of 
the mouth, which is the chief resonator 
in speech and song. Next to the glottis, 
this channel is the most important pas- 
sage which the breath has to traverse in 
phonation. But while the glottal lips can- 
not be seen without a laryngoscope, and 
even then their movements, when the 
voice is. sounding, are too rapid to be 
perceived by the unassisted eye, and re- 





*Author of Some Questions of Phonetic 
Theory, 1916, 1919; Peetickay: An Essay to- 
ward the Abolition of Spelling, 1920. 





SOME LIGHT ON THE SOFT PALATE 
By WILFRID PERRETT (London) * 
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FIG. I 


quire to be virtually slowed down by 
means’ of the stroboscope, no apparatus 
is needed in order to observe the move- 
ments of the soft palate and the con- 
nected parts, except a looking-glass. With 
the back to a good light and the tongue in 
position for the vowel in far, the student 
is able to observe at leisure. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show two extreme posi- 
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tions of the uvula and of the twin folds 
of membrane-enveloping muscle which 
are called the back pillars of the fauces 
(arcus palato-pharyngeus). The pillars 
of the front arch (arcus palato-glossus ) 
are far less mobile. 

Fig. 1 is the yawn position. This po- 
sition, when known, may readily be as- 
sumed at will. We see that the soft 
palate (velum) has been drawn up and 
back by the muscles behind it, which per- 
form this duty, as far as it will go volun- 
tarily. The uvula has been retracted by 
its special muscle (the azygos uvulz) 
until it seems on the point of disappearing 
altogether. 

Sometimes we are constrained to yawn 
in company, and then politeness requires 
us not only to conceal the distorted fea- 
tures, but also to make no sound. The 
yawn has to be “stifled.” In a yawn 
there is an unusually deep inspiration, 
and consequently there is an unusually 
large volume of air to be exhaled im- 
mediately afterwards. Now, how do we 
contrive in yawning to send a rapid 
stream of breath out through the mouth 
without making any sound, whereas if 
by reason of some nasal obstruction a 
person is obliged to breathe out through 
the mouth, that person makes a disagree- 
able noise and is apparently unable to 
breathe quietly ? 

The explanation is found in comparing 
Fig. 1 with Fig. 2, which shows the po- 
sition of the soft palate, etc., in an in- 
tensified whisper. It is the position as- 
sumed when one breathes “warm” audi- 
bly—for example, on a frosted window- 
pane. It will be remembered how the 
Faun in the fable grew mistrustful of his 
host, the Man, on discovering that the 
latter was able to breathe hot and cold out 
of the same mouth. The rapidity of the 
current may be gauged by wetting the 
back of the hand and breathing hot and 
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cold thereon; and it will be found that a 
very small pressure of breath through the 
isthmus of the fauces shaped as in Fig 2 
suffices to make an audible whispered 
vowel. In this configuration the soft 
_ alate bas been let down and forward, 
and the twin membranes of the back arch 
are drawn out like a pair of curtains to- 
ward the pendulous uvula. It seems to 
be a minute rustling of these curtaitis 
which sets up the aérial disturbance and 
produces the sound in the mouth- 
resonator. A stronger current of breath 
forced through the same aperture causes 
a harsh, unpleasant noise of hawking. 
But in Fig. 1 the aperture is large, and 
the curtains are drawn right back, almost 
flush with the wails of the pharynx, so 
that they present no obstacle to the air 
current. The yawn position of the soft 
palate produces, in fact, less sound than 
if the same quantity of breath be ex- 
haled in the same time entirely through 
the nose, as in normal respiration. Even 
an attempt at an aspirate, h, makes a very 
weak sound. But here the experimenter 
must guard against the tendency to pro- 
duce a sound similar to h by substitution. 

The statement is often repeated that A 
is formed in the larynx. Some years ago 
a very able Continental teacher of Eng- 
lish asked me to criticise his pronuncia- 
tion. I found no great fault, except that 
his h seemed too labored, as though 
formed with some constriction in the 
larynx. “But,” he replied, “it is formed 
in the larynx; I can feel it there.” The 
rejoinder was, “You have been misled by 
faulty theory. If you feel voiceless / in 
the larynx, that is a proof that for the A 
of English you are substituting the H 
or Arabic, which becomes a wheeze if 
prolonged.” The error may be traced to 
works on phonetics in which the glottis 
is given the triangular form found in the 
dead subject, instead of the approxi- 
mately circular form which it actually 
has in free respiration. It would be as 
reasonable and as fallacious to infer that 
we sleep with our eyes open because the 
eyelids are open in death. The simple 
experiments here described support the 
view of A. J. Ellis, that in the production 
of h the glottis is wide open, allowing the 
column of air to pass freely. The com- 
pression which causes the sound takes 








place wherever the configuration is nar- 
rowest; and this, in the case of ha, haw, 
ho, is evidently at the isthmus of the 
fauces. 

In Fig. 2 the tonsils seem too promi- 
nent and the uvula appears enlarged. The 
subject may have been suffering from a 
cold at the time when this drawing was 
made. 

Fig. 3 is something more than a curi- 
osity. In the search for some way of 
fixing the soft palate for the purposes of 
an experiment, so as to prevent the uvula 
from coming down into contact with the 
tongue, the following thought presented 
itself : When one is about to pronounce an 
energetic voiceless explosive, as in pa, ta, 
or ka, the air in the mouth is in a state 
of compression. The soft palate probably 
yields to the pressure and is driven up to 
its full extent. If at such a moment the 
cavities above the palate are converted 
into a closed chamber by compressing the 
nostrils, the soft palate cannot come down 
without creating a partial vacuum, and 
when the mouth is opened should be kept 
in position by atmospheric pressure; or, 
if it falls by its own weight, at the mo- 
ment of its separating from the wall of 
the pharynx there should be a pull that 
may be felt and a click that may be heard. 

The first trial. proved effective beyond 
expectation, and a hand-mirror revealed 
the state of things shown in Fig 3. The 
depression above the base of the uvula in 
Fig. 1 has now become a well-marked 
groove running right across the soft 
palate and continuing along the sides. 

The form and depth of this groove 
may, perhaps, serve as a preliminary test 
when adenoids are suspected. A _ child 
might be told to say “ta,” and then to re- 
peat the same word more loudly. This 


time, just before the tongue leaves the 
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hard palate, the doctor would pinch the 
child’s nose and be ready to take a look at 
the soft palate when the mouth opens. 

It is certain that until I played this 
trick upon my soft palate for the first 
time, in 1913, it never had been in such 
a situation—never, one is tempted to say, 
had been so “mighty stuck up”; yet al- 
ready there was a mechanism at work to 
bring the velum down to its normal po- 
sition. The uvula was seen to be alter- 
nately retracted and allowed to fall, as if 
with the purpose of working the velum 
loose from the wall of the pharynx. This 
reflex in the azygos muscle has some phys- 
iological interest, and it suggests that 
one of the functions of the uvula may be 
to open the passage from the pharynx 
into the nose smartly, bringing down the 
soft palate by its weight when allowed to 
drop. It is clear that in speech the velum 
has to be lowered accurately to time, 
within a small fraction of a second, and 
that this action takes place unconsciously. 

The velum may be forcibly released 
from the unwonted constraint of Fig. 
3 by a contraction of the palato-pharyn- 
geal muscles. It is only necessary to 
think of articulating a nasal sound—for 
example, an m. The separation then en- 
sues with an appreciable tug and a sono- 
rous clack or cluck. Alternatively, if the 
nostrils are released, the velum descends 
of its own accord with a faint click. 


By closing the nostrils at any instant 
during the production of any speech- 
sound, we are enabled to decide whether 
the passage from pharynx to nose was at 
that instant hermetically closed or not. 
If there is an air-tight closure at the mo- 
ment of compressing the nostrils, the 
velum cannot descend without causing a 
sensible and audible click of separation. 
This artifice will allow the experimenter 
to solve to his own conviction certain 
problems of nasality which have been the 
subject of inconclusive controversy. We 
shall revert to this test after considering 
Fig. 4. 

If the tongue is gently lowered from 
the ng position, as in long, to the ah po- 
sition (this vowel to be articulated in its 
purely oral form, without any nasality or 
“twang’’), it will sometimes be found that 
the aperture between mouth and pharynx 
is completely covered by a transparent 
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film bounded by the uvula, the back pil- 
lars of the fauces, and the tongue. The 
artist has endeavored to show this film in 
Fig. 4, by putting in reflections of window- 
panes on either side of the uvula. In this 
film we have a marvelous piece of ap- 
paratus, a lamella of such delicacy as- no 
instrument-maker could hope to provide 
for us. A’s long as the film remains un- 
broken, not a particle of air can pass 
from the pharynx into the mouth; but if 
the area of the film is not much less than 
as in Fig. 4, it will transmit the sound 
vibrations of a full quality chest note 
without any perceptible alteration of the 
sound. Some little care and patience may 
be called for. It is well to hold the 
breath (but without closing the glottis) 
while allowing the film to form. 

While experimenting with this lamella 
I was exceedingly surprised to find my- 
self singing the vowel ah of a quality 
purely oral. On various occasions quali- 
fied observers have given their opinion, 
and have failed to detect any nasality or 
nasal resonance in the note, which may 
be sustained for a second or so, until the 
film perishes; yet all the breath from the 
larynx passes out through the nose. 
There is no other exit. If the nostrils be 
closed at a given moment, the film is 
immediately shattered. 

This seems paradoxical. Most writers 
on phonetics, phonology, or grammar di- 
vide vowels and sonants into two classes, 
nasal and oral, and either imply or posi- 
tively assert that in the production of the 
latter class the nose-passage is closed by 
the soft palate. Some, however, .admit 
that a certain proportion of the breath 
may pass through the nose, while some 
teachers of singing talk much of “nasal 
resonance,” and insist that for the best 
vocal quality the nose-passage must be 
open. What is the truth of it all? 

In the present instance all the breath 
passes through the nose, and the vowel is 
not nasal. 
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The test of the velar-pharyngeal click 
above described gives, in my own case, the 
following results: At conversational 
pitches of my speaking voice the vowels in 
fat, far, fall—+. e., those in the neighbor- 
hood of ah—are forms without a complete 
closure of the nasal passage. Between 
bat and bet on the one side, and between 
morning and more on the other, there is 
an undecided region, in which there may 
be a click or there may not. This result, 
expressed by means of the “peetic” no- 
tation of vowel quality, is shown in Fig. 
5. For any oral vowel, tense or lax, 
falling within the limits of quality de- 
noted in group (i) the soft palate forms 
an air-tight closure with the wall of the 
pharynx, but with the vowels of group 
(ii) this is not the case. With higher 
notes, at or above middle C, the passage 
is generally closed, no matter what oral 
vowel may be sung. This may, perhaps, 
be accounted for by the increasing gen- 
eral tension toward the top of the chest 
register. I find it impossible to foretell 
with such notes whether there is going to 
be a click or not. Nor does it make any 
difference whatever in the quality of the 
vocal note, or to the ringing harmonics 
within that note, or to the quality of the 
vowel, if the nostrils are compressed 
while the note is being sung. 





we 
Rise 





FIG. 5 


It is a different matter if ah be sung 
with “nasal resonance,” by which singers 
understand, I think, the presence in the 
vocal note of a harmonic component in- 
tensified in the cavity of the naso- 
pharynx. (An ah with nasal resonance 
is by no means the same thing as a 
nasalized ah). The nose-passage is open 
when there is nasal resonance. This may 
be seen from the different shape of the 
soft palate (not illustrated here), that 
part of it immediately above the base of 
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the uvula being convex to the mouth 
rather than concave, as in Figs. 1 and 
3. With vowels remote from ah I find 
it very difficult to aim at nasal reso- 
nance and be sure of not bringing down 
nasality. The perfect vocalist must, it 
seems, be born as well as made. One 
essential seems to be that there should be 
plenty of room and mobility in the neigh- 
borhood of the fauces. 

Returning to the humbler platform of 
every-day speech, we are now in a po- 


sition to approach the question of nasality. 


But the discussion of this important mat- 
ter had better be reserved for another 
occasion. The mere fact of air passing 
or not passing from the pharynx through 
the nose has little or no direct bearing on 
nasality. Somewhere in the works of 
Alexander Melville Bell I have read a re- 
mark to the effect that nasal vowels are 
formed by a narrowing of the aperture 
between the soft palate and the tongue, 
but I have not the reference. Perhaps 
some reader of THe Votta REVIEW 
would be kind enough to supply it. 

Before dismissing the saliva film of Fig. 
4 we must recover from any feeling of sur- 
prise that a loudly sung ah does not neces- 
sarily destroy it. In a full quality chest 
note the quantity of air passing through 
the larynx is quite small, and a small 
opening will allow it to pass out through 
the nose. If a lighted candle is brought 
close to the lips when one is singing a 
loud chest note of full quality, the flame 
will hardly flicker. The fuller the note, 
the steadier the flame. But if there is 
any hollowness in the note, the candle 
will flicker violently and perhaps be blown 
out altogether, though the sound of the 
voice may be much less loud. This is 
readily understood. Hollow voice means 
that the cartilage glottis is open, allowing 
much unintonated breath to escape. 

If, again, one sings ah with a “breathy” 
beginning—a gradual beginning, in pho- 
netic parlance, instead of a clear begin- 
ning—the film is at once driven forward 
in the mouth and broken. 

It may be possible to find some means 
of making the film more durable, but I 
may as well confess that my efforts in 
that direction, with the glycerine and soap 
solution used for blowing knock-about 
soap bubbles, gave no result beyond a 
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pungent reminder of the tubs of child- 
hood. I do not recommend taking soap 
solution into the mouth. 

Fig. 6 gives another totally different 
conformation, and shows that what the 
singer feels to be a thigh falsetto note is 
being produced. Here the arch is neither 
a Saxon nor a Norman arch, but approxi- 
mates to rectangular form. It must cer- 
tainly be advantageous for deaf persons 
to see what others hear as the pitch of 
their voice. This can be done in some 
degree, under instruction, by studying 
the movements at the back of the mouth. 
With a deep note of chest register the 
back pillars or curtains are drawn out to- 
ward the uvula. As the pitch of the voice 
rises, they move farther and farther back 
toward the sides of the pharynx, forming 
a more and more perfect arch, until at 
the top of chest register the back pillars 
are almost in line with the front pillars; 
but wherever one changes register, be- 
tween middle C, let us say, and the fourth 
above (c’—f'), the different glottal 
mechanism is reflected in the back arch. 
The strong tension in the palato-pharyn- 
geal muscles being relaxed when one 
changes to falsetto, these twin membranes 
move out toward the uvula, and as one 
continues to sing up the scale the con- 


- figuration tends toward that which is 


shown in Fig. 6. By looking at the back 
of the mouth of a singer whose compass 
is known, it is possible, independently of 
the ear, to tell whether the note sung is 
of chest or falsetto register, and to form 
an estimate of its pitch. 

It should be noted, however, that the 
foregoing remarks apply only to the adult 
male voice. In the case of children and 


women, where the chest register is not 
developed, everything is on a different 
scale; but a clever teacher who is a skilled 
observer and draftsman will be able to 
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furnish sets of diagrams for different 
classes, with the help of which deaf pupils 
may learn to associate different muscular 
sensations in the larynx with the cor- 
responding shapes of the soft palate and 
the back pillars, comparing the diagrams 
with what may be observed in a hand- 
mirror. Such exercises. should be per- 
formed with the same vowel ah, with the 
tongue lying flat in the mouth. Thus 
they may gain sufficient control over the 
pitch of the voice to be able to converse 
with pleasing and apt intonation. They 
will also learn in this way not to begin 
a sentence with the voice pitched too low 
or too high. 

These parts do not photograph well. 
The red wet surfaces under strong illumi- 
nation give “high lights,” which mislead 
the eye. Careful drawings give a better 
idea of the characteristics which are to be 
observed. 

As to the quality of the voice, an ex- 
cess of hollowness may be corrected by 
experimenting with a burning candle 
brought in front of the mouth. When a 
pupil has learnt to sustain a note which 
does not cause much flickering, he will 
associate his success with the requisite 
amount of “grip” or muscular tension in 
the larynx. 

True tonelessness of voice (grating 
voice) is not the same thing as hollow 
voice. Hollowness in vocal quality is due 
to a waste of breath through the open 
cartilage glottis. Grating voice is the re- 
sult of the voice being pitched below the 
limit of chest register. so that the com- 
pression puffs emitted from the larynx 
by the double-reed action of the glottal 
lips are too infrequent or too irregular to 
fuse into a smooth sensation of tone. 
One is aware of the discontinuity. The 
fundamental tone of the voice is imper- 
fectlv rendered by a succession of noises. 
Grating voice may be met with in chil- 
dren as well as adults. It connotes a lack 
of animation. I once had the bad luck 
to attend a lecture in which the voice of 
the speaker sank down to grating quality 
in almost every sentence. It was not in- 
teresting. One experienced a vague sense 
of boredom which, translated into terms 
of consciousness, might be expressed 
thus: “Oh, very well. If you don’t take 
any interest in what you are telling us, 
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I’m sure I don’t.” When the voice is al- 
lowed to grate in this way, the edges of 
the membranes of the back arch form two 
acute angles with the uvula. 

I now leave it to the reader to demon- 
strate the absence of boredom by sitting 
with the back to a window, saying ah 
with the voice pitched lower than any 
note that can be sung, and making a 
sketch of the soft palate, uvula, etc., from 
their image in a mirror, thus adding to 
this article a supplementary Fig. 7. 


COURSES IN PHONETICS 


The series of courses at the Phonetic Labo- 
atory of the University of Hamburg during the 
coming summer semester include the following 
ones: 

_Experimental Phonetics, by Professor Cal- 
Zila. 

English Philology and Experimental Pho- 
netics, by Professor Scripture. 

Phonetic Seminar for Students of Lan- 
guages, by Professor Calzia. 

Laboratory Courses in Experimental Pho- 
netics, by Professor Calzia and Doctors 
Heinitz and Hentrich. 

Introduction to Phonetics for students of 
languages, by Dr. Hentrich. 

Subjective and Experimental Determination 
of the Melody of Speech (for students of lan- 
guages), by Dr. Heinitz. 

Laboratory Course in the Musical Sciences, 
by Dr. Heinitz. 

Special Courses for Teachers of the Deaf, 
by Professor Calzia. 

Special Course in the Application of Experi- 
mental Phonetics to the Teaching of the Deaf, 
by Professor Scripture. 

To a special request, Professor Calzia has 
arranged that these courses shall be open to 
any Americans or English who may wish to 
take them. The special course by Professor 
Scripture will comprise the work on graphic 
records of the deaf, the use of the strobilion, 
etc., as described in past issues of THe VorrTa 
REvIEw. 

In response to repeated requests for an op- 
portunity to learn the methods of treating the 
voices and speech of the deaf by the methods 
of experimental phonetics (see Vorta Review 
for 1913 and the current year), Professor 
Scripture has arranged to receive teachers of 
the deaf into his course at ‘the University of 
Hamburg during the summer and at his labo- 
ratory in London next winter. 


Do you realize the difference that early mas- 
tery of speech-reading will make? 


_ A good speech-reader is a source of joy and 
inspiration to others. 


Read the want ads. There’s one for you. 











NINETY-FIVE THESES ON SEEING SPEECH FOR THE DEAF, 
THE DEAFENED, AND THE HARD OF HEARING 


By DR. PAUL SCHUMANN* 


Translated into English by Louise I. Morgenstern 


peer is audible as a joint order of 
sounds; it is visible also as an order 
of movements with regular and dis- 
tinguishable optic pictures, and can in 
its flow not only be heard, but, to a cer- 
tain extent, also be seen. 

2. Seeing speech plays an important 
role in the early development of speech 
in the child. 

3. Blind children learn to speak more 
slowly than those who can see. This is 
the case not only because they cannot 
observe the connection of the word with 
the object and other related circum- 
stances, but through the referring and 
elucidating motions. 

4. In cases of mutism, there is most 
often a defect in vision co-ordinating 
with the development of speech. 

5. Seeing speech is a fixed constituent 
part of the speech complication of all 
seeing persons. 

6. The lack of this constituent part in 
the speech of those born blind reveals 
itself in manifold characteristics. 

7. We understand the speaker better if 
we can see him speak. 

8. This is, therefore, the case because 
we can then observe the expression in 
the face and the accompanying motions. 

g. We aim the opera-glass directly 
upon the speech region of persons speak- 
ing or singing. 

10. He who does not wish to have his 
speech observed covers up the speech 
region or speaks intentionally with very 
little movement of the lips. Both would 
be senseless if speech were not, to a cer- 
tain extent, also visible. 

11. With a_ subjective impediment, 
such as encroaching deafness, every one, 
as experience has shown, turns without 
more ado to this manner of perceiving 
speech. 

12. The same is the case if an objective 





* Director of the Institute for the Deaf and 
Dumb, Leipsic, Germany (founded by Samuel 
Heinicke), author of “Collected Works of 
Samuel Heinicke.” 


impediment occurs; in noisy surround- 
ings, every one directs the eye keenly 
upon the mouth of the speaker. 

13. The same is the case if we are not 
able to follow the speaker acoustically ; 
the same, also, if we do not entirely 
master the language or the dialect of the 
speaker. 

14. The observation reported by vari- 
ous people that those speaking in foreign 
languages (which the observer does not 
understand) speak almost entirely with- 
out lip movement rests on the evidence 
that we grasp composite orders of move- 
ments only, then, in their articulation if 
we are capable of executing these move- 
ments ourselves. 

15. The record of those with defects of 
speech shows that various functions of 
speech are only then feasible if the optic 
prop—seeing speech—was not set aside. 

16. The therapy of speech defects 
shows that the exercise of the function 
of speech, on the whole, frequently pro- 
ceeds only from the optic constituent part 
of speech. 

17, Seeing speech is thus no new dis- 
covery, nor even an invention of the in- 
struction of deaf-mutes. 

18. Seeing speech (as proficiency) is 
only the augmentation of a natural man- 
ner of speech perception. 

19. For the development of this man- 
ner of perception the deaf and dumb are 
particularly fitted. 

20. This is not due to a physiologically 
greater capacity of the mind, which 
might be taken as compensation for the 
lack of hearing. 

21. This is due, in part, to the optic 
susceptibility to differentiation of the 
deaf and dumb, increased through steady 
practise. 

22. This is due, moreover, to the nar- 
rowing of attention caused by the de- 
ficiency of the sense, which also results 
in a condensation of attention. Besides, 
the elimination of secondary impressions 
asserts itself. 
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23. Thus impeding with the deaf and 
dumb proves the mastery of speech only 
seldom perfectly developed. 

24. The proficiency in seeing speech of 
the deaf and dumb is greater than the 
theory presupposes. 

25. Experiments in seeing meaningless 
syllables achieved a result of 65 to 78 per 
cent; with meaningless words 38 to 58 
per cent; of words that have meaning, 
an average of 72 per cent were seen on 
the lips. 

26. The number of mediocre and poor 
pupils in seeing speech is estimated at 
15 to 25 per cent. Good beginnings in 
seeing speech do not increase without 
constant practise, particularly not with 
the deaf and dumb using signs. 

27. In considering the art of seeing 
speech, one is not to start from the stand- 
point of phonetics. 

28. One should not designate all sounds 
that have the same place of articulation, 
as, for instance, p and m, ¢ and n, as al- 
ways interchangeable; p and m, t and n, 
at the end of a word, especially at the 
end of a single sentence, are plainly dis- 
tinguishable. 

29. The extent of the interchangeable 
sounds differs with dialects. In some 
localities f and w are interchangeable, in 
others they can be easily distinguished 
from each other. 

30. Just as some sounds are character- 
ized as visible on the lips in certain lo- 
calities, while in others they pass as in- 
visible. 

31. One cannot, therefore, add to- 
gether sounds which various authors 
have designated as interchangeable and 
invisible and thus try to get a numerically 
established result. 

32. The sound-producing movements 
are not at all the movements generally 
displayed with a sound movement. 

33. The visibility of a sound (for see- 
ing speech) is not always determined by 
its sound-producing movements. 

34. The co-movements of neck and 
face muscles in the articulation of a 
sound become often their optic char- 
acteristics. Even the lack of a visible 
articulation movement can, in connection 
with the transient pause, become a sign 
of the initial sound. 

35. Speech can be seen also in profile ; 
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with some sound movements it is even 
more effective. 

36. One can, in seeing speech, cover 
the mouth from time to time without 
making it impossible. 

37. As for the rest, to the physiognomy 
of single sounds in seeing speech cannot 
be attributed the frequently assumed im- 
portance; therefore, the width of the 
sounds as well as their correlative in- 
fluence do not impede to such an extent 
as would otherwise be the case. 

38. The melody of speech is not de- 
termined in the optic speech picture. 

39. Perceptible, however, is the rhythm 
of speech, 

40. Just so is the modulation percepti- 
ble to a certain extent. Modulated 
sounds and syllables reveal themselves 
through a wider opening of the jaw, 
through more energetic movements of the 
lips and co-movements of face and neck 
muscles, as well as through movements 
of body, head, and hands. 

41. The tone of emotion of modulated 
speech must be replaced by mimic and 
gesture. 

42. Vivid mimic and speaking gestures 
promote comprehension. Mimic and ges- 
tures, however, must not appear in con- 
tradiction to the contents of the speech. 

43. An optic word center, which very 
likely is situated near the general visual 
center, in the cortex of the occipital lobe 
of the brain, must be assumed. 

44. Cases of exception in the function 
of this center have, to my knowledge, 
not yet been observed. 

45. The possibility of immediate con- 
nection between the visual and mental 
perception in seeing speech has been 
proved. 

46. In general, those who see speech 
really speak along in seeing it, sug- 
gestively or inwardly, similarly as we 
articulate inwardly in reading. 

47. The usual connection between vis- 
ual and mental perception ensues, there- 
fore, over the speech-feeling center. 

48. One grasps composite orders of 
movements more easily in their segrega- 
tion if one understands actively how to 
produce these movements. 

49. It is advisable, therefore, to de- 
velop in the non-speaking at least imita- 
tive speech, so as to give him an aid 
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in the segregation of the optic: face pic- 
tures. 

50. The term seeing speech is prefer- 
able, as it is more general and_ neutral. 

51. Reading speech contains a com- 
parison, which not every one believes to 
be able to follow. 

52. The designation Sprechlesen 
(speech-reading) suffers from the same 
disadvantage as Ablesen (reading off). 
These expressions, moreover, cannot be 
conjugated. The term Sprechsehen 
(speech-seeing), is grammatically sub- 
ject to the same limitations. 

53. The expressions lip-reading, mouth- 
reading, etc., used in the German and 
other languages, are circumscribing, as 
the place of action is not only mouth or 
lips. 

54. The expressions “facial alphabet” 
or “mouth alphabet” are misleading, as 
an optic alphabet corresponding to the 
written alphabet does not exist. 

55. The term lip-language, which was 
occasionally used for the optically per- 
ceived language, may be used also for 
spoken language. 

56. One cannot literally compare see- 
ing speech with hearing. 

57. To the eye, a good part of the 
speech movements are obscure, but the 
ear can follow every acoustic variation. 

58. Yet usually the hearing of words 
is not, perhaps, a constant perception of 
all acoustic individual proceedings, but 
the aggregate perception of acoustic 
speech units determined by a dominating 
constituent part. 

59. We fail to hear mistakes; we 
understand easily provable incomplete 
acoustic impressions, such as the tele- 
phone, the gramophone, the talking-ma- 
chine, the speech of parrots, offer. 

60. At the failure of the acoustic com- 
prehension of words, the phonetic reading 
of word elements is not of much use, if 
is it not supported by particular aids. 

61. From the lack of comprehension 
of proper names, from the lack of per- 
ception of the spoken word before we 
reach the context, from the lack of com- 
prehension of early scenes in spoken 
drama, etc., we can infer the great share 
of psychic hearing within. 

62. Seeing speech is not at once to be 
compared with reading. 





63. The optic constituent parts of writ- 
ing are all observable ; one can, in case of 
need, at least bring them singly to mind. 

64. Furthermore, the basis persists ; 
one can find one’s way backward. Capi- 
tal letters, small letters, syllabication, 
punctuation, serve as valuable aids in 
reading. 

65. Single constituent parts of speech 
pictures corresponding to the letter do 
not exist; as far as they are taken, they 
are not all visible; the separation in 
articulative speaking usually does not 
help. Aids in seeing speech comparable 
to aids in reading are absent; instead of 
the persisting basis, we have a rapidly 
gliding order of movements. 

66. The practised reader does not, of 
course, see all letters. Reading is a 
recognition of collective pictures, which 
are aggregately determined and psychic- 
ally completed through single dominating 
characteristics and the optic form on the 
whole. 

67. This is evident from the overlook- 
ing of printers’ mistakes, from the fluent 
reading of essentially shortened texts, 
etc. The importance of psychic com- 
pletion in reading is recognizable from 
the general inobservance of proper names 
in written text, from the greater length 
of time required for reading when for- 
eign quotations are intermingled. 

68. With both normal perceptions of 
speech, of hearing and reading, we find 
also a perception from subjective incom- 
plete aggregate pictures ; yea, the psychic 
completion is strong enough to make even 
objective incomplete aggregate pictures 
perceptible. 

69. They offer the same psychic oc- 
currence as the third avenue of speech 
perception, seeing speech, which is usu- 
ally employed only as co-operating and 
substituting: Synthetic perception from 
objective as well as subjective incomplete 
aggregate pictures. 

70. To be suré, the objective incom- 
pleteness, which happens with the other 
avenues of perception only by exception, 
is here the rule, and the task of psychic 
completion is more extensive and difficult. 

71. Making sounds and movements 
visible for the purpose of imitation, as is 
done in teaching speech, by allowing the 
pupil a glance into the widely opened 











NINETY-FIVE THESES ON SEEING SPEECH 


mouth of the teacher, has nothing to do 
with the optic facial pictures of these 
sounds and movements. 

72. Special instruction in seeing speech 
is dispensable with the deaf and dumb, 
if instruction and intercourse are based 
on speaking and on seeing speech. In 
the opposite case only is special instruc- 
tion in seeing speech necessary. Special 
exercises in seeing speech are always 
useful; indispensable are occasional ref- 
- erences to the peculiarities of visible lan- 
guage. 

73. With the deaf and dumb, skill in 
seeing speech is developed according to 
analytic-synthetic methods of instruction. 
Purely synthetic exercises are used from 
the outset and prepare for the iater syn- 
thesis in seeing speech. 

74. Speech instruction serves the art of 
seeing speech best, if it is not practised 
on positions, but if it starts from the 
syllable or babbling word. 

75. Single sounds offer optically un- 
natural pictures. 

76. Seeing speech by synthesis must be 
quickly aimed at. 

77. Entire words, orders, names, ex- 
pressions, phrases must be seen, even be- 
fore they are mastered in speech. 

78. Through them deaf and dumb 
children recognize that movements of 
speech have inflective and modulated con- 
tents. 

79. In teaching the deafened and hard 
of hearing with normal speech to see the 
spoken word, the synthetic method is 
preferable to the analytic. 

80. One can here also aid in reaching 
back on analytic exercises. 

81. All instruction in seeing speech 
must be so planned that it strengthens 
the self-confidence and energy of the 
student; suggestion and autosuggestion 
must be put at its service. 

82. This is the reason of the favorable 
results of mirror practise, in spite of the 
natural self-deception ; it strengthens the 
insight into the possibilities of seeing 
speech and enriches the consciousness 
with an associative effective treasure of 
memory pictures. 

83. Some never learn it; a few, because 
they persist in the mechanical and do not 
reach a comprehensive understanding— 
they do not see the whole for the parts; 
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others, again, because their rambling im- 
agination forms almost anything from 
the grasped part; they add too much. 
Here also a good part of mechanism 
must associate with the mind. 

84. A certain amount of consideration 
of the speaker toward the deaf, the deaf- 
ened, and the hard of hearing ought to be 
taken for granted. Just as one aids for- 
eigners through clearness of enunciation, 
and through the employment of simple 
words, thus ought one also to keep in 
mind this social duty. Exaggerated large 
and slow speech movements harm more 
than they do good, while speaking in 
broken syllables or word for word is 
neither of advantage. 

85. Of importance are the physical 
conditions for the possibility of seeing 
speech. 

86. There must be a good light on the 
face of the speaker. The speech region 
ought not to be put into the shadow by 
a light placed too high, by leaning the 
upper part of the face forward, or by 
leaning the head too far back. 

87. The conditions of light in the open 
differ from those in the room. To see 
speech in the open should be particularly 
practised. 

88. Proficiency in seeing speech is the 
best foundation for the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb, as it renders possible the 
quickest, educationally most successful, 
procedure. 

89. The ability to see speech is the 
only means of putting the deaf and dumb 
into communication with the outside 
world. That the deaf and dumb should 
see speech fluently from the lips of every 
speaker, that he should be able to follow 
general changing conversation in the 
company of others, is not to be expected. 
Seeing speech is the crutch of the speech- 
crippled deaf-mute. 

go. The ethical result of these, even if 
limited, possibilities of communication, is 
to be rated exceedingly high. 

gi. The art of seeing speech for the 
deafened and hard of hearing is an es- 
sential aid in social intercourse and 
economic usefulness; in some cases it is 
an almost perfect substitute for hearing. 

92. With the deafened and hard of 
hearing the greater mastery of speech 
proves expeditious. With the hard of 
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hearing the remnant of hearing should 
not interfere with the development of 
the ability to see speech, but the attempt 
should be made to reach a successful co- 
operation of both senses on the basis of 
the audi-visual method. 

93. The ethical result of skill in seeing 
speech is naturally to be rated even 
higher with the deafened and hard of 
hearing than with the deaf and dumb. 

94. He who promises a perfect sub- 
stitute for hearing in seeing speech lies. 
He who himself expects to find a perfect 
substitute for hearing in learning to see 
speech fools himself. 

95. But, nevertheless, Vox oculis sub- 
jecta (Speech is controlled by the eye). 





THAT COLUMN “D” 


The American Annals of the Deaf for 
January, 1921, among other illuminating 
features, contains, as usual, a_ tabular 
statement of American schools for the 
deaf, showing many items of general in- 
terest. In this tabular statement is found, 
besides the method of instruction in use 
at the various schools, other informative 
features, such as number of pupils in at- 
tendance, specific methods used, number 
of teachers, value of buildings and 
grounds, industries taught, expenditures 
for support, etc. From this tabular state- 
ment a fairly accurate and comparative 
digest may be had of the various schools. 

From a cursory study of facts and 
figures so meticulously compiled by the 
author, one outstanding condition is re- 
vealed, and that is, that of the entire 
number of pupils in attendance at the 
public residential schools of the country, 
approximately 814 per cent only are 
taught by—or, rather, educated by—the 
pure oral method. 

On page 36, in column “D,” we find only 
eight schools whose pupils are getting 
what we might define as the “essence” 
of pure oral instruction. We use this 
word for want of a better term. These 
schools show that only 970 pupils out of 
an entire enrollment of the country of 
11,352 are receiving the ne plus ultra 
method of instruction. Another inex- 
plicable feature is the total absence in this 
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column of pupils from at least two of the 
best-known oral schools in the country. 

However, we are not criticizing. We 
have long felt in our school the injustice 
of the situation, and conditions are fast 
shaping themselves whereby the Florida 
School hopes to make a small showing in 
column “D” next year. And it is our 
purpose to exert every effort to see our 
members grow in this column from year 
to year—The Florida School Herald. 





AN IMPROVED CANADIAN SCHOOL 


To the Editor of Tue Vota Review: 

One likes to pass good news along, and I 
feel sure that this item will interest you and 
also readers of THe Vowra Review. 

Last September the Government of British 
Columbia took over the small oral day school 
for the deaf in the city of Vancouver, B. C. 
This change means that the small school is 
rapidly growing into a large one, with deaf 
pupils from all portions of the great province 
gathered in Vancouver for oral instruction. 
The deaf children of :the province have come 
into their educational heritage on a par with 
their hearing brothers and sisters. 

Mr. Samuel Hayes Lawrence, formerly of 
the Halifax School, a successful teacher of 
wide experience and tact, has been appointed 
principal. Mrs. V. Kent, an enthusiast in oral 
work, and three other lady teachers comprise 
the present staff. 

Already there are indications that next year 
the rapidly growing school will require more 
teachers, 

Given intelligent public interest in the un- 
dertaking, harmonious conditions, conscien- 
tious teachers, pupils anxious to learn, and 
success is sure to follow. ‘The outlook for the 
Government of British Columbia School is a 


bright one. 
C. R. Frame. 


THE VIRGINIA SCHOOL 


The Volta Bureau had a welcome guest re- 
cently in.the person of Mr. H. M. McMana- 
way, Superintendent of the Virginia School 
for the Deaf and the Blind. Mr. McManaway 
had just been attending a meeting in Rich- 
mond of the heads of State institutions and 
was much encouraged over the prospects for 
the development of the Virginia School. It 
seems probable that at the next session of the 
Virginia Legislature provision will be made 
for the establishment of a separate school for 
the blind, presumably in some other city, leav- 
ing the entire plant at Staunton for the use of 
the school for the deaf. Such an arrangement 
is advocated by the deaf, the blind, their teach- 
ers, and the school board and would undoubt- 
edly be greatly to the advantage of both 
schools. 








IN REGARD TO THE VOLTA REVIEW 


OUR HAT IS OFF TO THE VOLTA 
REVIEW 


A number of the school papers have pub- 
lished comments upon a recent criticism of 
Tue Vo.ita Review and the latter’s reply. 

We know that we have not been alone in 
the belief that Dr. Bell established the Volta 
Bureau and subsequently began publishing his 
magazine in the interests of pure oralism. 
The critic who takes exception to the adver- 
tisements therein of papers published in the 
interests of the deaf—our own school papers, 
if you please—which have frequently run in a 
vein contrary to his view is another who 
thought the bureau was established for pure 
oral propaganda. 

We do not believe any one doubts the abso- 
lute sincerity of Alexander Graham Bell’s in- 
terest in the deaf and we are glad to help cor- 
rect the impression that has gained ground 
that he was narrow in his views. We all stand 
for the best that is to be obtained, and if better 
speech is obtainable, we want it, though there 
never will be entire accord as to the limit of 
success by this method. We still hold to our 
opinion that the deaf themselves are the best 
able to measure the value of speech.—E-+tract 
from an editorial in “The Kansas Star.” 


WHERE THE VOLTA REVIEW STANDS 


The one discordant note which was heard 
at the Mt. Airy Convention and which for a 
period threatened to destroy the splendid har- 
mony which prevailed at that gathering has 
been heard again in an attempt to criticise 
the Editor of THe Voira Review for permit- 
ting the pages of that publication to be pol- 
luted by an advertisement of the Silent 
Worker. The Editor, Miss Timberlake, has 
made a most charming response to this criti- 
cism, which not only silences her critic, but 
further tends to unite the sentiments of the 
two factions which are both striving, each in 
its own way, to bring about the maximum 
good to the greatest number of individual deaf 
children.—Editorial in the “Maryland Bulle- 
tin.” 





LITTLE ACORNS OF RHYME 


The following attempts at verse-making are 
copied from the Rochester Advocate, the paper 
of the Rochester School for the Deaf. How 
a> hearing boys and girls could do better? 


The Fifth Grade A and the Fifth Grade B 
are learning to make rhymes. Of course they 
have begun in a very simple way, but as “Great 
trees from little acorns grow,” so may some of 
our little rhymesters grow into creditable verse- 
makers. At any rate they are anxious to see 
their first attempts in print. 


1. Rub a dub, dub, 
She fell in the tub. 


2. Ding, dong bell, 
I hear it very well. 
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3. “O, Til die,” 
Said the fly. 


4. I can see the fish, 
That lives in the dish. 


5. To bed, to bed, 
To rest your head. 


6. We had a big scare 
When we paid the car fare. 


7. Listen to the kitchen clock; 
I love to hear it go tick-tock. 


8. Four little girls sitting in a row, 
Each one is wearing a big paper-bow. 


9. Is it not a beautiful sight 
To see one who is doing right? 


10. I saw a little bunny, 
He was awfully funny. 


A few days later the first snow storm of the 
season caused two embryo poets to burst forth 
in the following songs: 


It was snowing in the night; 

Now it’s very deep and white. 

The flakes are many shapes, you see, 
As the wind blows them from the tree. 


Epwarp Orr. 


Little snowflakes, 
Pretty, soft and white, 
Falling on the ground 
All through the night. 


In the early morning— 
Poor apples on the trees— 
Hear them calling, see them 
Shivering in the breeze. 
Harry Lawes. 


NEW YORK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The report of the Superintendent of Schools 
of New York City for the years 1918, 1919, 
and 1920 is a volume full of interest. Of 
especial importance in our field are the re- 
ports, on pages 85 and 93 respectively, of the 
Principal and the Director of Physical Train- 
ing of Public School 47 for the Deaf. 





“The article in the March Vortra Review, 
‘The Diary of a Deaf Child’s Mother,’ is by 
far the most useful thing I’ve seen. The be- 
ginning is almost an exact story of our own 
case.”—From the Mother of a Deaf Child. 





ERADICATING SPEECH ERRORS 


The newly awakened interest in speech cor- 
rection throughout the country is reflected in 
an article with the above title in the Bulletin 
of the Illinois Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. The writer, Olive N. Bear, endorses the 
opinion of Charles M. Newcomb, of the Ohio 
Wesleyan University, who says: “A course in 
speech education should not be a lone star on 
the skirts of the universe, but the central sun 
of the whole solar system.” 
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NOTED TEACHER OF DEAF PASSES 
AWAY 


Miss Rebecca E. Sparrow, distinguished 
teacher of the deaf, passed away at her home 
in Waltham, Mass., April 4, following an ill- 
ness of several months, 

Miss Sparrow was for 38 years one of the 
most valued teachers of speech and lip-reading 
in this country. She began her professional 
career, in 1882, at the Clarke School, Northamp- 
ton, Mass., where she taught until 1894. From 
there she went to the Rhode Island Oral School, 
remaining there three years. From 1897 to 
1900 she was connected with the Colorado 
School, coming to the Rochester School for 
the Deaf, No. 1545 St. Paul Street, in the fall 
of 1900. She taught speech and lip-reading 
to the most advanced classes in this school, 
and the results she achieved bespeak her ex- 
traordinary ability as a teacher of the deaf. 

Miss Sparrow was well known in the pro- 
fession as the author of “Stories and Rhymes 
in Melville Bell Symbols,” a book which has 
been of valuable aid to teachers of the deaf in 
the development of correct speech. 

In the fall of 1920 Miss Sparrow, after 20 
years’ service in the Rochester School, was 
obliged to resign because of ill health and since 
that time she has been at her home in 
Waltham. 

Her loss to the teaching profession is con- 
sidered inestimable and the Rochester School 
mourns the passing of a most able educator, a 
loyal co-worker, a staunch and affectionate 
friend—Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and 
Chronicle. 





SOLDIERS WITH SPEECH DEFECTS 


An interesting account of what our gov- 
ernment is doing for soldiers who have ac- 
quired speech defects while in service appears 
in the ~ dies issue of the Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Speech Education. It is written by 
Estelle M. Raymond, Hospital Psychologist, 
U. S. Public Health Service Hospital No. 37, 
and contains a strong plea for early corrective 
speech-work in the public schools and the re- 
education of neurotic children. 





WORK FOR HARD-OF-HEARING 
SCHOOL CHILDREN, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


A splendid demonstration of the value of 
lip-reading to the hard-of-hearing child in the 
public schools was given on March 16 in Pub- 
lic School 36, Rochester, N. Y. Before an 
appreciative audience, Miss Alice Howe, the 
teacher, proved by means of syllable drill, 
sentences, and stories that the child whose 
hearing was below normal could be so much 
helped by lessons in lip-reading that he could 
follow the work of his classes with almost the 
same degree of ease as his more fortunate 
schoolmates. 

Dr. Franklin W. Bock, in charge of the 
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otological work in the schools of Rochester, 
has been from the first an active promoter of 
the lip-reading instruction. He addressed the 
audience on the care of children’s ears and the 
disastrous effects that frequently follow a neg- 
lected cold or earache. “When a child has 
earache,” he said, “never temporize.. Take 
him to some one who understands his busi- 
ness. A case of earache may in a few hours 
develop into an abcess.” 

For ten years Dr. Bock has, without re- 
muneration, supervised the treatment of hard- 
of-hearing school children in Rochester, and 
the good results of his philanthropy are ap- 
parent. Teachers and school nurses are grati- 
fied and assist in gathering deaf children for 
clinics and in influencing parents to carry out 
the doctor’s instructions. 





A SUMMER SCHOOL THAT IS 
DIFFERENT 


Immediately after the annual meeting of 
the American Association for the Hard of 
Hearing, to be held in Boston June 8, 9, 
and 10, 1921, 
Lip-Reading will be a center of great in- 
terest. Miss Martha E. Bruhn, the suc- 
cess of whose method of teaching lip-read- 
ing is known throughout the United States, 
and Miss Pattie Thomason, whose work in 
the improvement of the speech and voices of 
the deaf has attracted the attention of au- 
thorities in the educational world, will to- 
gether hold a three weeks’ summer school. 
Four courses are offered: A brief normal 
training course in the Miiller-Walle Method 
(open to teachers of the deaf), a practise 
course in conversational lip-reading, a special 
normal course in speech improvement for the 
hard of hearing, and a course in auricular 
training for teachers of deaf and hard-of- 
hearing children, 


—_—_—— 


MISS MORGENSTERN AGAIN IN 
EUROPE 


Miss Louise I. Morgenstern sailed on April 
20 for France, where she will study condi- 
tions for the hard of hearing and make an 
effort to assist in establishing classes in lip- 
reading. She expects to visit Austria later. 





Miss Louise I. Morgenstern has presented to 
the reference library of the Volta Bureau a 
copy of the Zeitschrist Sur Schwerhérige of 
Berlin, No. 5, vol. 9, containing illustrations of 
a demonstration by and for hard-of-hearing 
children and illustrations of instruction in lip- 
reading; a copy of Schweizerisches Monats- 
blatt Sur Schwerhérige, of Berne, Switzer- 
land; and a copy of Ons Maandblad, of Am- 
sterdam, Holland. Miss Morgenstern also 
sent samples of the forms used by the school 
for hard-of-hearing children in Hamburg, 
Germany, and an illustrated pamphlet describ- 
ing the school. 


the Miiller-Walle School of ° 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


IN BEHALF OF THE HANDICAPPED 


The Volta Bureau ‘has recently received a 
most interesting report of some of the efforts 
of Mr. John D. Wright in behalf of deaf chil- 
dren. The following extracts from letters 
speak for themselves: 


Dear Mr. WricHT: 


We certainly are very grateful for your kind, 
instructive interview, and can never thank you 
enough for what it means to us. 

In less than two hours after we left you, 
Florence had put two and three words to- 
gether. I kept saying things over and over in 
her ear (sentences), and just before we left 
the car she said “bed,” “sleep,” “daddy,” 
“brother,” and “home”; she had never used the 
word “home” before. I’m so happy I feel like 
telling everybody about it. 

We can’t understand why we never heard of 
either your school, or Central Institute for the 
Deaf, or THe Vorta Review before. A 
teacher in the Kansas City, Kansas, School for 
the Deaf told us last summer, after which we 
lost no time in subscribing. It seems strange 
the doctors never mentioned them, when they 
certainly know what it would mean to us. 

We've taken Florence to any number of 
doctors. A Dr. X., of ——, told us that nothing 
but the training for the deaf would do her 
any good, but was not able to tell us where 
she could get that, except that there was a 


State school. Dr. Y., also of ——-, didn’t even 
give as much advice as Dr. X. Dr. Z., of —-, 
and Dr. Blank, of ——, said the nerve was 


dead absolutely; that she felt vibrations, but 
heard no sounds; yet they offered us no help 
in advice as to training. They said they would 
send a list of schools, but it never arrived. 
Then a child specialist, a Dr. Q., of , said 
that Florence could be trained, and that we 
could pay teachers rather than doctors. 

We see an advertisement in THe VorrTa 
Review for the Home Oral School in Sand 
Springs, Oklahoma. Do you know enough of 
this school to advise us? ' 

I hope I’ve not taken too much of your 
valuable time. I certainly do appreciate your 
kind advice. 

Yours truly, 





Mrs. —— ——. 


My Dear Mrs. ——: 

Thank you for your good letter of the 13th. 
I have written to the school, giving directions 
as to how to conduct the correspondence 
course in your case and telling them to send 
you some matter in regard to auricular train- 
ing. 

I think that in the course of the next eight 
months you will be able to secure quite sur- 
prising results with Florence, if your time and 
strength permit you to continue the two or 
three hours of daily work with her that you 
have been giving. 

Study the text of the matter that is sent to 
you, and put a good deal of thought upon it, 


until you fully grasp the import of what is said 
in the explanations and suggestions. You wil 
be able to go through the exercises much more 
rapidly with Florence than could be done with 
a younger child and one who had not so much 
hearing as she has. 

Io not forget that she cannot acquire lau- 
guage rapidly and naturally unless she hears 
it, and that she can hear it to a considerable 
degree if it is spoken loudly and clearly and 
naturally very near her ear, not more than 
two inches away. Use normal language, that 
you would use with any child of four or five, 
the point being that the language must express 
the idea that you know happens to be in her 
mind at the moment. 

I have written to Dr. Blank, and shall be in- 
terested to see what reply he will make. We 
will also take up the matter with the other 
men you saw, and in a friendly way try to get 
them to do better by the next deaf child that is 
brought to them. In that way some good may 
come to others from your unfortunate ex- 
perience. 

The Sand Springs School was established last 
year by Miss Avondino, of whom I think very 
highly. She is no longer connected with it, 
and I am sorry to say that I have no knowl- 
edge of the present teacher there. 

I shall be interested to know how you get 
along on the new lines with Florence. 

Cordially yours, 
Joun D. Wricnr. 


My Dear Dr. Branx: 

I recently spent some time with Mrs, ——, 
of Kansas, and her little daughter, Florence, 
who was examined by your organization in 
the spring of 1920. 

I have been working with deaf children 
educationally for thirty-two years, and feel a 
very deep interest in their welfare and in ob- 
taining for them the very best opportunities. 

I am sure that in your busy life and mani- 
fold interests you, too, have their welfare at 
heart, though their needs form but an unim- 
portant part in your problems. For this rea- 
son and for the sake of other deaf children 
and their mothers who may seek your organi- 
zation for help and guidance, I venture to 
write to you now. 

You probably know that in the city of 
Washington, D. C., there is the Volta Bureau, 
for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
relating to the deaf, founded by Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell and conducted by the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, which freely and gladly 
provides all the information and guidance 
which such a mother as Mrs, —— needs in 
fitting her child to face as successfully as 
possible the problems of her life. 

It would have been a very simple and gra- 
cious thing for you to have given Mrs. —— 
the name of the Volta Bureau and have sent 
her away with a less heavy heart than she 
carried from your office. 
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May I bespeak this action on your part and 
that of your colleagues on the next occasion? 

We should be glad to welcome you as a 
member of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of opeech to the Deaf, if 
you feel inclined to join. The Association and 
the Bureau have no axes to grind. They ex- 
pend their time and money to benefit the deaf 
without benefit to themselves. 

It would be of great assistance to these 
handicapped children if they could have the 
cordial and intelligent interest and help of a 
man in such a commanding position as your- 
self. 

Hoping you will pardon this appeal and be- 
lieve me your sincere admirer, I am 

Cordially yours, 
Joun D. Wricnt. 


There follow, in the report sent to the 
Volta Bureau, several interesting letters from 
Dr. Blank and his colleagues, in which they 
assure Mr. Wright of their knowledge of the 
work of the Volta Bureau and their desire to 
have patients correspond with its superintend- 
ent. They request Mr. Wright to tell them 
how he “came to the conclusion that the child 
was not totally deaf,” and Mr. Wright replies 
in a careful and courteous explanation of the 
way in which a teacher, by making friends 
with a child and gaining its “confidence that 
nothing is going to be poked down its throat 
or up its nose or into its ear,” often succeeds 
in discovering a vestige of hearing which a 
physician has thought did not exist. 

Tue Vorta Review presents this report, not 
from any wish to give Mr. Wright undesired 
publicity, but simply to show how it is possible 
for one person, by sympathy and interest and 
by taking time to do it, to spread the news 
of what can be done for a deaf child. 


TO PREVENT MISUNDERSTANDING 


Dear Miss TIMBERLAKE: 


When speaking of the hearing teachers of 
the adult deafened in my article, “The Hard- 
of-Hearing or Deafened Teacher of Lip-Read- 
ing,” which appeared in the March number of 
Tue Vorta Review, the name of Miss Her- 
mine Mithoefer, of Cincinnati, was omitted. 
This was probably due to the fact that I 
think of her, as I do of myself, as “one of 
them.” Lest there be a misunderstanding on 
the part of some of your readers, I wish to 
state publicly that I know, from a personal 
knowledge of Miss Mithoefer’s work, that it 
is splendid, and that she has the understand- 
ing sympathy which makes it possible for her 
to help her pupils to the fullest extent. 

If you will give this space in the next Vora 
Review I will greatly appreciate it. 

Yours very sincerely, 
ExvizasetH Heim Nircuie. 





BACK NUMBERS WANTED 


If you do not ‘bind your copies of THE 
Voita Revrew, send them to the Volta Bureau, 
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1601 35th Street N. W., Washington, D. C., 
and we will credit you on your subscription 
card with advanced payment for a number of 
months equivalent for ‘the number of clean 
and uncut copies you send. We will accept 
numbers as far back as, and including, 1910. 
We especially desire the following numbers: 
January, 1921; September, 1920; May, 1918: 
June, 1917; November, 1916; September, 1916; 
August, 1916; July, 1915; May, 1915; March, 
1915; May, 1913; April, 1913; January, I915; 
February, 1913; February, 1911; July, 1910. 





QUEER PHONOGRAPHS 


Henry E. Elrod, an engineer, of Dallas, 
Texas, writes us that an ordinary needle, in- 
serted through the crown of a Derby hat and 
placed on the revolving record of a phono- 
graph, will reproduce with audibility sufficient 
to fill a large drawing-room. He goes on: 

“In this connection an experiment, which 
might be well worth trying out, is that of hear- 
ing through the teeth. If a hardwood stick 
about three inches long, with one end sharpened, 
is held between the teeth and the pointed end 
held against the record, if the ears are stopped 
tightly with the fingers, the record will be pro- 
duced with amazing results. Although the 
writer has not seen this experiment tried by a 
deaf person, he is of the opinion that many 
people afflicted with deafness, who cannot hear 
an ordinary sound, could enjoy the phono- 
graph in this manner. The writer would like 
very much to hear of this experiment being 
tried by the deaf, for if it should be a success 
it would open up an avenue of pleasure for 
a great many who cannot now enjoy the 
phonograph.”—Literary Digest. 


WIDELY ADVERTISED “CURE” 
PROVED UNTRUE 
To the Editor: 


Is it true that Prince Don Jaime of Spain, 
who is reported as having been born deaf and 
dumb, was cured by osteopathic treatment? 


R.C. 


Answer. An authoritative statement from 
abroad is to the effect that whatever treatment 
may have been administered by the so-called 
“bone-setter,” it has had no effect on Prince Don 
Jaime’s condition.—Journal American Medical 
Association. 





—_—_—_—— 


Walter B. Swift, M. D., has just returned 
from his annual midwinter speech circuit. He 
went through the northern part of the country 
and returned through the south, visiting many 
of the speech-teachers whom he has trained to 
do speech correction in the public schools. To 
these speech-teachers he read one hundred and 
ten new papers upon the subject of speech 
correction to put them up to date upon the 
subject of speech development and speech cor- 
rection. 
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NOTES FROM THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP-READING 


ANNUAL BEE 


The Annual Bee of the Nitchie School of 
Lip-Reading was held at the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine on the evening of January 
25, 1921. The spirit of fun and good fellow- 
ship this year was more noticeable than ever. 
The Bee itself was an oral rather than a writ- 
ten affair, and thus quite new to the pupils, 
and as for the entertainment that followed, it 
was pure fun from start to finish. 

The contest was given in the manner of an 
old-fashioned spelling bee, using colloquial 
sentences, questions, proverbs, and familiar 
quotations in tne place of words. The five 
rows of contestants were taken in turn, and 
the last person standing in each row was asked 
to take a chair on the platform, where the 
final contest was given. Mrs. George Essel- 
man, Miss Gertrude Welker, Mr. Kenneth 
Thompson, Mrs. Milton Towne, and Miss 
Elizabeth Knowles were the final contestants. 
Their work was much more difficult than the 
general contests had been, and the race for the 
championship of the year was nip and tuck. 
Mrs. Towne came out ahead as the winner, 
and Miss Knowles took second place. 

Perhaps, as a genuine test of lip-reading 
ability, this oral bee was not quite as fair as 
the usual written one. Many of those taking 
part suffered from stage fright, some of the 
best lip-readers going down on the first sen- 
tence given them. However, as a means of 
really worth while entertainment, the contest 
was a great success. Many people said later that 
they had had splendid practise, for after they 
had “gone down” they had understood most of 
the sentences given to the others. The material 
used was not difficult. There were no tricks 
to catch people, and Miss Kane presented the 
work as smoothly and naturally as it could have 
possibly been given. It may be that the writ- 
ten contest is a better means of determining 
the best lip-readers of the year, but such a 
spirit of friendlv rivalry, interest, and good 
fun has never been present as at this last bee. 

The entertainment following—“Ye Com- 
mencement Exercises at Ye Topsy-Turvy 
School”—was written by Mr. Nitchie and 
first given at the bee in 1913. Most of the 
pupils had heard vague rumors about the skit, 
but only a few of those present had actually 
seen it. The little play was very simple, very 
clever, and uproariously funny. It was a diffh- 
cult. thing to believe that the children of the 
Topsy-Turvy School were really quite grown 
up and dignified voung women. The costumes 
were very amusing and, as one lady later re- 
marked, “The modes of youthful hairdressing 
were an education in themselves; no two heads 
of hair were tied, curled, or pig-tailed in the 
same way.” There have been many famous 
revivals on the New York stage this winter, 
but from the remarks heard after the per- 
formance, it would seem that none were more 


enjoyed than that of Mr. Nitchie’s “Ye Topsy- 
Turvy School.” 





The Nitchie School Association held its 
second annual dinner on Monday evening, 
February 14, at the Hotel Astor. The din- 
ner was given in the Laurel Room, which was 
most attractively decorated for the occasion. 
Among the guests were several with normal 
hearing, and it was hard for them to realize 
that a large majority of the gay and happy 
crowd gathered there were hard of hearing 
and some totally deaf. As the dinner pro- 
gressed, this fact became even more difficult 
of comprehension, for the ease with which 
neighbor conversed with neighbor, and some 
of those present had never met before, was 
far from giving an impression of deafness. 

There were eighty-six guests seated around 
nine tables, including the speaker’s table. This 
last was placed on a raised platform at one 
side of the room, so that all were assured an 
unobstructed view of the speaker when he 
rose. The dinner itself was served in the 
quiet, efficient manner which marks all ser- 
vice at the Astor, and was delicious from 
“A to izzard.” 

Dr. D. Bryson Delavan, who presided as 
toastmaster, gave an inspiring talk on “Cour- 
age,” and was followed by Mr. Ernest Elmo 
Calkins, President of Calkins and Holden Ad- 
vertising Company. Mr. Calkins spoke on 
“The Technique of Being Deaf.” Mr. Cal- 
kins, who is hard of hearing himself, began 
by speaking into his own hearing device, 
thinking that we might be able to understand 
him better if he should hear his own voice. 
Although many present were using instru- 
ments, it was most interesting to note that at 
this point the entire assembly indicated that 
they did not want their view of his lips to be 
obstructed; from which we gather that lip- 
readers, even when using hearing devices, de- 
pend to a great extent upon the aid given by 
their eyes. Mr. Calkins’ address was truly an 
inspiration, because although so severely handi- 
capped he has “made good,” not in spite of 
his deafness, but because of it. He gave many 
interesting and amusing anecdotes from his 
own experience, and there was a constant flow 
of ready wit, which was a joy to all present. 

Mrs. Milton Towne, President of the As- 
sociation, responded to the request of the 
toastmaster, and in her charming, vivacious 
manner impressed upon all the necessity of 
the endowment policy in connection with the 
Nitchie School, so that Mr. Nitchie’s great 
work may be carried on with the maximum 
of good to the greatest number. 

For those who are not familiar with the 
Association, it might be well to add that it 
was formed two years ago, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of keeping alive the spirit of broad- 
minded service that so characterized Mr. 
Nitchie’s work. As yet, the organization is 
small, but it is growing in numbers and its 
members are becoming more enthusiastic over 
its meetings. There is a wide field of useful- 
ness open before it, but, like others, this must 
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be cultivated. In the meantime, “to cultivate 
and to pass on that generous spirit of cour- 
age, helpfulness, and achievement which Ed- 
ward Bartlett Nitchie put into his work and 
gave to his pupils” is the first object of the 
Association—Mary A. Bell, Secretary. 





TORONTO LIP-READING CLUB 


This Club came into being in February, 1921, 
and at the time of writing, about a month later, 
it has a membership of 35, all paid up. Mem- 
bership fee is $1.00 per year. Practise classes 
are being held twice weekly, these being under 
the direction of skilled teachers of lip-reading. 
Thanks to the generosity of the Y. W. C. A., 
a room in which the members can meet for 
practise is being given free of cost, so long as 
the work done is educational and there is no 
use of the room to make money. 

The members are full of enthusiasm and 
we feel that, although the start is small and 
insignificant, there is no telling where we may 
eventually arrive. Our hopes are high and the 
spirit of willing helpfulness is very marked. 
Tell me what to do, and I will help all that I 
can,” is the most frequent remark heard when 
any one is asked to lend a hand. Classes are 
well attended and every meeting sees at least 
one new member added to the list. The 
officers are: President, Mr. J. R. Smith; secre- 
tary, Mary N. Roebuck; treasurer, F. L. Hip- 
grave. Temporary address: Y. W. C. A., 21 
McGill Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 





THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE 


The Pittsburgh League for the Hard of 
Hearing now has four departments of work, 
in charge of four vice-presidents. Its officers 
are: President, Mr. W. A. McKean; First 
Vice-President, Mr. B. S. Johns, in charge of 
lip-reading; Second Vice-President, Mrs. J. J. 
Clarke, in charge of entertainment; Third 
Vice-President, Miss Mary B. Loos, in charge 
of arts and crafts; Fourth Vice-President, 
Miss Elizabeth Brand, in charge of employ- 
ment; Secretary, Mrs. J. D. Miller; Treasurer, 
Miss Ella Price. 

The success of the League is especially evi- 
dent in its social work,- lip-reading, and 
basketry. 

A clipping from the Pittsburgh Dispatch 
follows: 

Attention of Pittsburgh citizens is being di- 
rected to two institutions which have been 
hitherto unmentioned in a public way. The 
Pittsburgh League of the Hard of Hearing 
has for some time supported a school for lip- 
reading, which they are at. present endeavoring 
to underwrite financially. The object of both 
the League and the school is to help the deaf- 
ened to understand what others are saying 
by watching their lips. Basketry and other 
similar things are also taught. Among those 
who have been helped are a number of re- 
turned soldiers, who were in a most distressed 
mental condition with their hearing greatly 
impaired as a result of shell shock. 


Several students who were in a very dis- 
tressing state have been enabled to continue 
in college. One instance of a young boy at- 
tending high school is noted. On account of 
his poor hearing he was unable to make good 
grades, but was induced to attend the school, 
and in a short time improved. He is enthusi- 
astic about his success and recently displayed 
an English paper graded “A” to his former 
teacher, Miss Elizabeth Brand, principal of 
the School of Lip-Reading. There are records 
of many such interesting cases. 

The present members of the League, gradu- 
ates, and friends have guaranteed enough 
money to carry on this work on a limited 
scale for another year. The League is now 
trying to interest Pittsburghers in its cause. 
It is hoped to secure a moderate endowment 
of about $50,000 to assure the rental of the 
rooms and pay scholarships for those who are 
unable to meet the small tuition charge. Per- 
sons interested can get in touch with both in- 
stitutions at 1105 Highland Building, Highland 
Avenue, 





THE JERSEY CITY LEAGUE 


To raise money for its work, the Jersey City 
League for the Hard of Hearing held a most 
eeccenet and largely attended sale on April 
16. 

On March 12 the League enjoyed a lecture 
by Dr. Harold Hays, President of the New 
York League, on the ear, vocal organs, etc. 
The lecture was illustrated by lantern slides, 
which added greatly to its interest and clear- 
ness. 

At the conclusion of the lecture delightful 
refreshments were served. 





MISS BRUHN AGAIN IN THIS 
COUNTRY 


The many friends and admirers of Miss 
Martha E. Bruhn will rejoice to hear that she 
has arrived safely in Boston, greatly refreshed 
and improved by her winter in Europe. 





DEATH OF MISS KATHERINE F. REED 


_ Miss Katherine F. Reed, for many years 
connected with day schools for the deaf 
in Wisconsin, died recently after a short ill- 
ness. During her long and faithful service 
she endeared herself to many friends, who will 
regret to learn of her death. 





Mrs. John E. D. Trask, of the San Francisco 
School of Lip-Reading, is planning again to 
have a summer school in Carmel-By-the-Sea, 
one of the most attractive spots in California. 





The Department of Speech of the University 
of Wisconsin has announced a summer course 
in Voice Training and the Correction of 
Speech Disorders, June 27 to August 5, 1921. 
The course is under the management of Pro- 
fessor Blanton. 
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